





























































blication, in its pages? You are as- 
as itis reasonable you head be, to see the 
‘pages of my obscure life, given up by me in 

, dating my life time to the indifferent 
» of some thousands of Fueilleton readers. Wh 
ou commit this fault, you say, with that frank- 
, a little rude, which is the stoicism of true friend- 


ae 


‘ aie Is it to feed upon your own feelings? The 
same address ae be less vour own when they belong to the word. 
Single copies, 6} cents. a &, | Is it for glory? There'is never glory in the cradle, 


it is even on the tomb of but very few. Celeb- 
rity is only the glory of to-day, it is not of to-mor- 
row. Is it for money ? That is to pay too dear, and 
‘| seek for it too deep in ones own veins. Explain to 


All letters relating in any way to the paper, should be 
to “The Editors of the Harbinger, 


addressed (post-paid) 
No 9 Street, New York.” g 











me all this, or stop, if there is still time, for 1 do not 
P OETRY. = | understand i+at all. 
Life's Companions. Alas, my friend, I am going to explain myself, but 


I begin by confessing with hamility that you are right 
on all these points. Only when you shall have heard 
with an ear a little partial, my explanation, perhaps 
you, in your turn will confess sadly that I am not in 
the wrong. Here is the naked fact, that is a “ confi- 
dence” also, and not perhaps one of the most dis- 
creet. 

You remember the period of our youth, of those 
autumn days which I passed with you in the solitary 
chateau of your mother in Dauphiny, on that hill of 
Bien Assis, gently rising on the plain of Cremieux, 
like a falling wave which brings a ship to land. I 
still see the terraée covered with its arches of vine, 
the spring in the garden under the weeping willows 
which your;mother had just planted, and some branch- 
Jes of which are doubtless flourishing now on her tomb; 
the great forest- behind, where we heard in the morn- 
ing thé voi¢es of your wy the parlor, ornamented 
with the portrait of your father, in the uniform of a 
general officer, with a red cordon of the old regime, 
the little turret ; finally, all filled with books, of which 
your mother kept the key, and which was not opened 
except in her presence, for fear our hand» should take 
the hemlock in&tead of the parsley from amidst that 
tufied and deceitful vegetation of the human mind, 
where the panacea grows so near the poison. 

You remember also your vacation journeys to Mil- 
ly, where you became acquainted with my mother, 
who loved you almost like a son—the graceful figure. 
her eyes filled with the tendernéss of her soul, the 
feeling and moving tone of her voice, her smile of 
peace which always beamed with goodness, whose 
lips were never contracted by the lightest raillery—do 
you remember all this? 

What connection, will you say, between all this, the 
Chatteau of Bien Assis, the little house of Milly, my 
mother and yours, and the publication of these pages 
of your youth ? 

You shall see: 

My mother had the habit, which she had acquired 
early in the somewhat Roman education she had re- 
‘ St, Cloud, to put an interval 
tween day and sleep, as the sages sought to do be- 
tween life and death. When every body had gone to 
bed inher house, when her children were sleeping in 
their little beds about her own, when there was no 
longer any sound heard in the room except their regu- 
lar breathing, the noise of the winds against the blinds, 
the barking of the dogs in the court yard, she would 
open gently the door of a cabinet filled with books on 
education, devotion and history ; she would seat her- 
self before a little rose-wood desk, inlaid with ivory 
and pearl, whose compartments were marked by bo- 
quets of orange flowers, she would take from a drawer 
little books bound in grey paste-board like account 
books ; she would write on these pages during one or 
two hours without once raising her head, and without 
the pen being once suspended over the paper to await 
the fall of the word into its place. It was the domes- 
tic history of the day, the annals of the hour, the fugi- 
tive remembrancer of things and impressions, caught 
on the wing and arrested in their course, before the 
night had come to put them to flight; happy or sad 
dates, domestic events ; the fall of the sand of time 
fixed on the clepsydra, pourings out of anxiety or of 
melancholy, ebullitions of gratitude and joy, prayers 
all warm, rising from the heart to God, all the feeling 
note~ of a nature which lives, which loves, which en- | 
joys, which suffers, which blesses, which invokes, 
which adores,—of a soul finally which writes. 

These notes thrown thus at the end of the day upon 
paper, like the drops of her existence, finished by aceu- 
mulating, and forming at her death an immense and 
precious reservoir of memorials for her children. There 
were twenty-two volumes of them, I have them always 
at hand, and when I would find again, hear again the 
soul of my mother, I open one of these volumes and | 
she appears to me ! 

But you know how hereditary these habits are. 
Alas, why is not virtue as much so? This habit of 
my mother’s early became mine. When I left college 
she showed me these pages and said to me: 

** Do as Ido, give a mirror to your life. Give an 


BY CHARLES MACKAY. 


When I set sail on life’s young voyage, 
Twas upon a stormy sea ; 

But to cheer me night and day 

Throagh the perils of the way, 
With me went companions three— 

Three companions kind and faithful, 
Dearer far than friend or bride; 

Heedless of the stormy weather, 

Hand in hand they came together, 
Ever smiling at my side. 


One was Health, my lusty comrade, 
Cherry-cheek’d and stout of limb. 
Though my board was scant of cheer, 
And my drink but water cle r, 
I was thankful, bles~’d with him. 
One was mild-eyed Peace of > pirit, 
Who, though storms the welkin swept, 
Waking gave me calm reliance ; 
And though tempest howi’d defiance, 
Smooth’d my pillow when I slept. 


One was Hope, my dearest comrad ’, 
Never absent from my breast, 

Brightest in the darkest days, 

Kindest in the roughest ways, 
Dearer far than all the rest ; 

And though Wealth, nor Fame, nor St«tion 
Journey’d with me o’er the sea, 

Stout of heart, all danger scorning, 

Nought cared I in life’syoung morning 
For their lordly company. 


But, alas! ere night has darken’d, 
I have losi companions twain ; 
And the third, with tearful eyes, 
Worn and wasted, often flies, ” 
But as oft returns again. 
And, instead of those departed, 
Spectres twin around me flit ; 
Pointing each, with shadowy finger, 
Nightly at my couch they linger, 
Daily at my board they sit. 





Oh, that I so blindly follow’d 

In the hot pursuits of wealth! 
Though I’ve gained the prize of gold, 
Eyes are dim, and blood is cold— 

I have lost my comrade, Health. 
Care instead, the wither’d bedlam, 

Steals th’ enjoyment from my cup— 
Hugs me, that I cannot quit her, 
Makes my choicest morsels bitter, 

Seals the fonts of pleasure up, 


Woe is me that Fame allured me— 
She so false, and Iso blind! 

Sweet her smiles : but in the chase 

I have lost the happy face 
Of my comrade, Peace of mind; 

And instead, Remorse, pale phantom, 
Tracks my feet where’er I go; 

All the day I see her scowling, 

In my sleep I hear her howling, 
Wildly flitting to and fro. 


Last of all my dear companions, 

Hope ! sweet Hope! befriend me yet ; 
Do not from my side depart, 
Do not leave my lonely heart 

All to darkness and regret ! 
Short and sad is now my voyage 

O’er this gloom-encompass’d sea; 
But not cheerless «together, 
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what passed, I breathed over those extinguished 
coals of my heart to keep alive for a few days longer 
their light and their heatin my bosom. I did this at 
' t periods in my life, under the form of 
notes of h one has no connection with the other, 
except the identity of the soul which dictated them. 
sabia this, follow me a moment farther, and 
pard length of this letter. 

Five or six years since, I had gone, during summer, 
to hide Pee in order to work in peace on my Histo- 
ry of the French Revolution, in the island of Ischia, 
in the midst of the Gulf of Gaete, which is separated 
from thé ¢ontinent by that beautiful sea (without which 
no situation is complete for me)—-the sea, that visi- 
ble infinite, which represents to the eye the bounds of 
time, and half reveals an existence without bounds. 
Ischia, as you will see in reading these pages, has al- 
ways been dear tome ou another account. It is the 
scene of two of the most tender reminiscences of my 
life, the Gne tender and as young as infancy, the other 
grave, strong and durable as manhood. We love the 
places where we have loved. They seem to preserve 
to us our heart as it was of old, and restore it to us un- 
touchedthat it may love again. 

One day, then, in the summer of 1843, I was alone 
stretched under the shade of an orange tree, on the’ 
terrace the little fishing house which I inhabited, 
looking at the sea, listening to its billows which broughi 
in and Garried out the rolling sea shore shells, and in- 
haling the breeze which the turn of every wave sent 
up into the air, like the moist fan, which is agitated 
by the poor negroes over the heads of their masters in 
our tropits, I had finished, the night before, the me- 
moits, the manuscripts and the documents, which | 
had brought for tbe History of the Girondins. 1 had 
no more materials. 

T had te-opened those which never fail us our mem- 
ories. Iwas writing on my knee the story of Graziei- 
la, that Sad and charming presentiment ot love which 
I had formerly met in this same gulf; and I was wri- 
ting it Oppusite the island of Procida, in sight of the 
ruin of the little house in the vines and the garden on 
the shore, which her shade seemed to me then to be 
pointing at with her finger. lsaw a bark on the sea, 
in-full sail, approaching the shore, under the buraing 
san. A’ young man and a young woman were en- 
deavoring to shelter their faces from its rays behind the 
mast. 

The little terrace gate opened. A little Ischia boy, 
serving @8 a guide to the new comers, entered and un- 
expectedly announced to me a Stranger. I saw a 
young Mian of tall and slender stature approach me, 
with a slow and measured step, like that of one who 
has an idea and fears to give it issue, with a mascu- 
line, bat gentle countenance, set in a frame of black 
th a profile which was drawn on the blue sky 
ure Greek lines, like those physiognomies of 
i of Plato which we find in the sand 

yreaus on medals or stones. 1 recognized the 
gait, the profile and the musical voice of Eugene Pil- 
letan, one of the friends of my early manhood. You 
know this name as that of one of the writers who have 
most of our future glory on their first pages, the liv- 
ing foretaste of ideas which are to open, the precur- 
sors of the age when we shall be present only by our 
wishes. I love Pilletan for this attraction for the fu- 
ture. I received him like good news and as a friend. 
He is one of those men who never importune you, but 
who aid you to think and to feel. 

He had left his young and charming wife at a house 
on the shore. After having talked a moment about 
France and this island, where he had accidentally 
learned at Naples that I had retired, he saw my pa- 
ges on my knee, a half used pencil in my fingers, and 
he asked me what Iwas doing. “ Will you hear it,” 
said I to him, “ while your young wife is sleeping off 
the fatigues of her voyage, and while you rest yourself 
against the trunk of this same orange tree? I will 
read itto you.” And Tread while the sun was sink- 
ing behind the Epome, a high mountain of the island, 
some of the pages of the story of Graziella. The 
place, the hour, the shade, the sky, the perfume of the 
trees, spread over the pages, without color or perfume, 
gave them the illusion of the distant and unexpected. 
He seemed moved. We closed the book ; we descen- 
ded to the shore ; we visited the island in the evening 
with his wife. I gave him the hospitality of the night 
and he departed. ; 

I remained till the first autumnal storms at Ischia, 
when I departed myself for Saint Point. 

Pressing,affairs recalled me there. Res Augusta 
Dom, as Horace says,—a sad saying, which the mod- 
erns have translated by domestic embarrassments of 
fortune, difficulties of living, according to one’s con- 
dition. How is it that you know these, you will un- 
doubtedly ask. Could you not keep yourself free by 
serving your country with honor, that country which 
never closed to you the career of its liberally paid ne- 
gotiations? ‘TThisis true, but I preferred, since 1830, 






Whatsoe’er the wind and weather, 
Will it seem, if blessed with the. 


Dim thine eyes are, turning earthwards, 
Shadowy pale, and thin thy form 


hour to registering your impresssions and to the silent | to serve at my own expense in the army of God, a 
examination of your conscience. It is good to think | soldier without pay, of ideas}which have no budget on 
during the day, before doing such or such an action, 1| earth. However this ..ay be, I was obstinately call- 
shall have to blush this evening before myself, when I! ed upon for the reinbursement of a considerable sum, 
write itdown. It is pleasant also to fix the joys which which I had borrowed to redeem my family estate and 


with en of my pen the cold or warm ashes of | and which we see on the road overtopping the village 


roofs. Isaid to myself I never could pass this road 
again, I could never look that way. This clock, this 
hill, this roof, these walls would reproach me, my life 
long, for having given them up for a few bags of crowns, 
And the good inhabitants, the brave and poor vine - 
dressers, who are my foster-brothe:s, and with whom 
I passed my infancy, eating the same bread at the 
same table, what will they say? what will become of 
them when they learn that I have sold sheir meadows, 
their vineyards, their roofs, their cows and their goats, 
and that a new possessor, who does vot know them, 
who does not love them, is going to overturn perhaps 
to-morrow, all their destiny, rooted, like mine, in the 
ungrateful but native soil. 

I became more and more perplexed and tormented. 
But time pressed. I sent for one of those men who 
are respected in the country, who buy large estates to 
sell them again in parcels; one of these inteiligent 
land brokers, and I said to him, “Sell as much of 
Milly as is necessary to raise a hundred thousand franes, 
or rather, as the merchant says to the Jew in Shak- 
speare’s Merchant of Venice,‘ Sell ne a pound of my 

esh.’” 

You know this man, he is from your part of the 
country. M.M , he isa man ot feeling, I saw 
tears in his eyes, he would have given his premium to 
have saved me this trouble, but he could no longer 
hesitate. We went together to the spot, under a 
vague pretence of examin what part of the estate 
could be most conveniently detached, and divided into 
lots accessible to neighboring purchasers. But here 
the embarrassment became greater,and the anguish 
more poignant to as both. “ Sir,’ said he to me, 
stretching out his arm and sawing the air with the ges- 
ture of a land surveyor cutting the ground, “ here is a 
lot which would sell readily together, and which would 
not encroach too much on what remains to you.” 

es,” I replied, “ but it is the vineyard that my tath- 
er planted the year that I was born, and which he 
recommended us always to preserve in memory of 
him, as the best piece, watered by the sweat of his 
brow.” ‘ Ah well,” resumed the appraiser, “ here is 
another which will tempt many purchasers of small 
fortunes, because it is good for cattle.” ~* Yes,” I an- 
swered, “but this cannot be; this is the river, the 
meadow and the orchard, where our mother allowed 
us to play and bathe in our infancy, and where she 
trained, with so much care, these apple trees, these 
apricots, these cherries, for our enjoyment. Let us 
look elsewhere.” © This strip behind the house ?” 
“ But this borders on the garden and Yronts the win- 
dow of the family sitting-room. Who would be able 
to look at it without tears in bis eyes.” “ This group 
of detached houses with the vines on the slope des- 
cending to the valley?” “Qh, that is the house of 
the husband of my sister’s nurse, and the old woman 
who brought me up with so much love. We might as 
well buy them at once two places in the cemetery, 
for the grief of seeing themselves driven from their 
roof and their wines would soon carry them there.” 
“ Ah well the principal house with the offices, the gar- 





dens and the space about the enclosure?” “ Bat I 
wish to die in my father’s bed. That is impossible, it 
would be the suicide of all family feeling.” “ What 


have you to say against selling this bottom of the val- 
ley which is notseen from the windows?” ‘ Noth- 
ing but that it contains the ancient cemetery where 
were buried, under my eyes, during my infancy, my 
lutle brother and a sister I have wept so much for.” 
Come away! every where here we wound a sacred 
sentiment. We walked in vain, we could find noth- 
ing which could be detached, without carrying away 
at the same time a part of my soul. I returned sadly 
to the house, I could not sleep. 

The next morning the postmaster sent me a bundle 
of letters. ‘There was one from Paris. The address 
was written with one of those short, running, neat 
hands, which announce promptitude, precision and 
firmness—resolution of mind, in the volubility of ihe 
hand. LIopened it. It was from M.de G. “M. 
Pelletan,” said he, “ has spoken to me with interest of 
some pages of youthful recollections which he heard 
you read at Ischia. Will you send them to the Presse ? 
You shall receive in return any sum you ask.” [| re- 
plied without hesitating, with thanks and a refusul. 
“ The price offered by the journal,” said I to M, de G., 
* is much above a few worthless pages, but I could not 
decide to publish the dusty relics of my memory, which 
have no interest to any eye but my own.” 

The letter wassent. The notary came six days af- 
ter to draw up the plan for the sale of Milly. The 

| nan of business had finally hacked off the first parcel of 

fifty thousand francs value, ready for a purchaser. 
The paper was or the table. With one word I was 
about to alienate forever this part of my eyes. My 
hand trembled, my eye was clouded, my heart failed 
me. 

Atithat moment my door opened. It was my stew- 
ard. He threw on the table a letter from Paris. M. 
de G. insisted with a pertinacity which bad ihe ap- 
pearance of friendship. He gave me three years to 
accustom myself to the idea. Distance tovk off the 
angles of all the difficulties. He weakened everything 
by throwing a veil over everything. Idid not deceive 
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Turn’d to heaven thine eyes grow bright, 
' All thy form expands in light, 
Soft and beautiful and warm. 
Look’ then, upwards! jead me heavenwards! 
Guide me o’er this darkening sea! 
Pale Remorse shall fade before me, 
And the gloom shall brigeten o’er me, 


we may find them again, some years afier on these pa- 
ges, and be able to say,‘ Here then I was happy, there 
Ll wept! This teaches us the instability of feelings and | 
of actions, this teaches us how to apprecia e joys and | 
sorrows, not of their value at the moment which de- 
ceives us, but of their value in eternity which alone 
does not deceive us.’” 
aera, I heard these wordsand I obeyed. Only I did not 
If I havea friend in thee. obey to the letter. [ did not write oven ain like 
SS ees | ny mother, of the day which had passed. The ex- 
E ° H A R B I N G E R. citements of life, the tire of the passigns, the attrac- 


= tion of places, of persons, of thoughts, of things, the 


T 

Lamartine’s Fortheoming Work. disgust of a conscience often troubled, which I could | 

The Journal des Debats of Paris has made t!e an- | not have contemplatea without humiliation and pain, 
touncement of the approaching publication of “ The | prevented me from keeping this register of my steps 
Confidences,” or Private Life of M. De Lamartine, by through life with the pious regularity of this holy wo- 
himself, The Courier des Etats Unis published the | man. But from time to time, in those hours of calm 
following letter from M, De Lamartine toa friend | in which the soul reposes, at those epochs of solitude 
Which serves as a preface to the work, and states the | in which the heart recalls to itself the tenderness and 
teasons which induced him to publish it: images of the past, at those still times in existence 
“Lerrer to M. Prosper Guicuarp ve Bren Assts. | when we see only the departed, | wrote (without care 
© come to the subject of your letter. You ask: | and without thinking if ever another eye than mine 
hat is the nature o/ these Confidences,” of which a | own should read these pages) 1 wrote, I say, not all 
lournal widely circulated in Europe and America, an- | but the principal emotions of my inwatd life. I stirred 





escape us, or the tears which fall from our eyes, that; my mother’s house, that Milly which you had known | myself with regard to any degree of the bitterness 


so well, and where we had dreamed and wandered to- | which would come to me from the engagement 1 was 


gether, when you were sixteen and I was fifteen. At 
the death of my mother, this estate of heart more than 
of land, was about to be sold to be divided into five 
parts, of which I was not to have one. It was to pass 
to strangers My sisters and my broihers-in-law, as 
much afflicted as myself, offered me generously every 
means of saving the common depusitory of their re- 
membrances. I wasricher then ; I made a supernat- 
ural effort; Ibought Milly. I hoped to end my days 
there. The weight of this estate, for which I paid to 
the last vine-stulk with borrowed mouey, crushed me 
tor along time. I joyfully accepted this weight, that 
I might not sell a sentiment for a rood of soil. I 
never repented it—I do not now repent it. But final 

ly the hour came when it was necessary to fall or to 
sell. I vainly hesitated. If time has wings, the in- 
terest of borrowed money has the rapidity and weight 
of a railroad car. 

I was heart broken. I writhed in my agony. I 
made my choice, then I changed my resolution. I 
looked from a distance with despair at that little gray 
clock, on the declivity of the mountain, the roof of the | 
house,the tops of the linden trees you know so weil, | 


}about to undertake. I weighed on one side, the sad- 
|ness of seeing indifferent persons, examining the pal- 
pitating fibres of my heart, laid bare to eyes without 
indulgence ; on the other hand the breaking of my 
heart, of which the act before me was to cause me to 
do with my own hand. A sacrifice of self-love, ora 
sacrifice of feeling was to be made. I covered my 
leyes with mv hand. I| made the choice with my 
|heart. Itook the plan of the sale of Milly from the 
hands of the notary. Itore it,and [replied to M. de 
G., ‘‘Laccept.”” Milly was saved and I was bouna. 
Think of Bien Assis, and condeuin me if you dare. In 
my place would you have done otherwise ! 
| Be calm, however. In giving up these simple pages 
| IT have given up nothing but myselt 
| neither a name or a memory which can suffer a pain or 
a shadow from my indiseretion. Ihave lived in an 
atmosphere of goodness, of genius, of generosity, of 
jlove and virtue. I remember only the good ; I forget 
the others without effort. My soul is like those sieves 
in which the Mexican gold washers separate the sand 
from the pure gold in the torrents of the Cordilleras 
The sand falls through, the gold remains. Why 
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should we charge our memory with what does not 


serve to nourish, to charm, or to console the heart? 
. * * * * 


Now, when the grief of this publicity weighs too | 
| ing, the rents of the lands are divided into three parts, 


sadly on my mind, when I represent to myself the as- 
perity of some, the smile of others, the indifference of 


all in turning over these pages, which ought to have 
remained in the dark, like thefts made upon ‘he mod- 
esiy of life or the intimacy of the family hearth, I 


saddle my horse, I ascend with a gentle pace the peb- 
bly path to Miily ; 1 look on the right side and un the 
left, on the meadows and on the vineyards, on the pea- 
sants who salute me at a distance with en affectionate 


nod of the head ; I goand seat myself in the autuinn | 


sun, in the most retired corner of the garden, from 
whence the paternal roof, the vines, the orchard are 
best seen [contemplate with a moistened eye this 
little square house of which an immense ivy, planted 


by my mother, rounds and gives verdure to the angles, | 


like natural buttresses rising from the earth to prevent 
our old wails from crumbling before me; I listen to 
the sound of the vine-dressers’ spade moving the 
earth on the hill which I have kept for them; I see 
rising from their lava roofs the smoke of the vine 
branches with which the women light their hearths, 


and which reminds them of the fields; I look at the 
shadows of the lindgns increasing with evening and 
slowly lengthening towards me, like phantoms coi- 
ing to kiss my feet in benediction. I say,“ the world 
blame me, my friends do not understand ime ; it is 
well, I have no right to complain. But this garden, 
this empty house, these vines, these trees, these old 
men, these children thank me for having borne a |it- 


tle shame in order to preserve them untouched or hap- | 


py about me till my last evening. Ah! well, we will 


accept this penalty for their sakes. J will relate it 
again to my father, to my mother, to the shades of my 
sisters wheu [ shall meet them again in the house of 


the Eternal Father, and they will not accuse me, they 
—they will pity me, and bless me perhaps for what I 
have done.” 

Imitate them, then, my old friend, and if you cannot 
approve me, at least excuse me, thinking of the walls 
and trees where you grew up in the atmosphere of 
your first years, all enveloped as they are with the 
memory of your fathers. 

A. pe LaMARTINE. 

Saint Point, December 25, 1847. 





The President of the ‘French Republic and the Organ- 
ization of Labor. 


We resume our exposition of Louis Napoleon’s ad- 
vocacy of Social Reform, and Codperative Home Col- 
onies: 

GENERAL ADVANTAGES. 

Epucation anp EmpLtoyment.—‘“ These charitable 
institutions, in the midst of a selfish world, abandoned 
to the feudality of money, ought to produce the same 








to athass in a few years a sum sufficient to ensure his 
living during the remainder of his life,even out of the 
colony altogether.” 

Propvctions or THE Propucers.—“Generally speak- 


witout counting fiscal duties. The first goes to sup- 
port the workmen, the seeond is the farmers’ share,and 
the third enriches the proprietor. 

“ In our model farms the working class would have 
| these three products for themselves. They wonld 
comprise within themselves workmen, farmers, and 
| landlords. 

“ These advantages would be immense ; and more 
especially so, because, in a well-established associa- 
tion, the expenses are always less than in individual 
| business, 
| “ The first part would enable many poor families to 
live in moderate comfort. The second part would 
form personal deposits, as we formerly stated. And 
the third would supply the means, not only of erecting 
houses of refuge, but would unceasingly augment the 
capital of society, by the purchase of new land.” 

Capasitity or Exrension.——“ In this consists one 
of the greatest advantages of our system, for any sys- 
| tem which does not co.tain within itself the means of 
| constantly increasing is defective. p 

“It may lead to good temporary results, but when 
that effect is realized, the evil it sought to destroy is 
| renewed, and itis asif nothing had been done. 

“ The Poor-law and the Union Workhouse in Eng- 
land furnish a striking example. 

“ Here, on the contrary, when the agricultural col- 
onies shall be in full action, it will be always possible 
to extend their territory, to multiply their establish- 
ments, and to create new workmen. 

“ The sole obsiacle to this increase will momentar- 
ily spring from the demand for labor made by the in- 
dividual mavuofacturers, of which they can make a 
more advantageous use. The cultivated soil will not 
be abandoned on that account. The excess of work- 
men willenter the labor market, and remain there un- 
til some new stagnation in trade drives them back up- 
on the agricultural colony.” 

Reconstruction oF Larce Estares.- —‘Thus, whilst 
our law of equality divides property more and more, 
the working-men’s association would reconstruct large 
estates and stimulate agriculture. Whilst manufac- 
turing industry was attracting the people ceaselessly 
to the towns, the colonies would recall them to the 
country.” 

Foreien Extension.“ When there was no longer 
sufficient land at a low enough price in France, the 
association would establish branches in Algiers, or 
evenin America. It might one day invade the world, 
for wherever there was an acre of land to clear, or 
| poor to nourish, it would be there with its capital, its 
| army of workmen, and its incessant activity.” 
Genera PracticaBi.ity.—* Let us not be accused 








beneficial effect as those monasteries which flourished | of dreaming of an impossibility. 


in the middle ages, in the bosom of forests, amidst 


“ We have only to recal to mind the example of the 


warlike men and serfs, forming the germs of enlight- | famous English East India Company. 


enment, peace, and civilization. 


“ What is it but an association like that which we 


“And they would possess the immense advantages | propose, whose results, although astonishing, are not 
of augmenting popular instruction, of giving the mass | 80 favorable to humanity as that which we call for with 
a healthy employment, and of teaching them agricul- | all our heart and soul.” 


ture; and would establish, as a general custom, that 


Genprat Estimate.—* To make our system more 


which the manufacturing of sugar from beet-root and | palatable, we are about to glance at the probable re- 
silk manufacturing have already introduced, viz., the | ceipts and expenses of an agricultural colony. 


alternate exchange of field labor for that of the fac- 
tory.” 


Apmission oF THE UnempLoven.—* The great ben- | ing up such a budget. 


« The calculations are based on official returns. 
“ Every one will understand the difficulty of draw- 
Nothing can be more* inexact 


efit of combination arises from the equal distribution | than a detailed appreciation of the rent of land. 


of aid, and the mitigation of misery, without that con- 
stant exercise of inhumanity being adduced, ‘Oh! the 
pauper does not belong to my parish.’ 

“These colonies would afford a temporary refuge 


“« We do not pretend to have foreseen all. 

“ The best provision, says Montesquieu, is to try to 
and not see too much. 

“ But if our figures may give rise to various interpre- 


to the floating mass of workmen, whom the prosperity | tations, we shall not admit that it is so with the sys- 


of trade once called into activity, and whom iis stag- | tem itself. 


It is possible, notwithstandiug the care we 


nation or the improvements in machinery plunged into} have taken with our valuations, that we have omit- 


the deepest misery. 


ted some expenses and receipts, or estimated the pro- 


“ All the poor, all who are out of work, would find "duce of the soil too high. But these omissions do not 
in them means of employing mind*and body for the | damage in the least the fundamental idea which we 


benefit of the entire community. 
“The poor of one department could remove to the 


believe to be just, true, and fruitful of good results. 
“ According to our supposition, the working-men’s 


colony of the next; or cultivated lands might be pur- | association would have to claim two-thirds of unculti- 


chased, which, although unprofitable to individuals, | vated lands, or 6,127, 


might be advantageous to an association. 
“ Thus there would be in these colonies, independ- 


acres. 
“ To ascertain how much these acres would yield, 
if subjected to proper cultivation, without any being left 


ent of the men, women, and children strictly necessary | fallow, we have made the following calculation, 


for farm labor, a great number constantly employed in 
reclaiming new land, and in erecting new establish- 
ments for the old and infirm. 

“The advances made to the association on its ulte- 
rior profits would allow of the employment of a con- 
siderable capital in these necessary expenses.” 

Excnances or WorkmeEN.—‘ When private indus- 
try required hands, it would seek them at those central 
depots. 

“ The managers or representatives of the workmen 


would become the regulators of that continual ex-| lands, would rise to 165 francs per acre. 


change. 


The number of acrés of cultivated lands 
Oe mee Detiee, Bis. ccc ccsec duc oc: 

The natural and artificial prairies......... 

The rough value of the produce of these lands is, 

For the arable suil........... ... 8,479,593,005 

For the prairies. . ,...... +» 666,363,412 

Wateins ow once ene has THEE Se 4,145,916,417 fr. 


“ The average produce per acre, for seed or prairie 
On the 
other hand, there are in France 51,568,845 domestic 


19,314,741 
5,774,745 





“he managers in private concerns, alive to all the| animals of every kind, which give a rough produce 
wants of their employers, would share with the magis- | of 767,251,851 francs, without comprising the value 


trates the right of sending to the agricultural colonies | of meat consumed. 


those whom they could not employ. 


Taking one with the other, each 
head of cattle produces 15f., and as those animals are 


« The managers of the colonies, aware of the capa- | fed on 26 millions of acres, it will make two for each 
city of each individual, would endeavor to procure| acre. We may say that the average produce of each 
advantageous appointments in private establishments | acre is, 195 francs, 165 from land and 30 from the 


for those who were required there.” 


animals. Our 6,127,000 acres put into cultivation or 


ImproveMENT oF Wages.——“ It is clear that the| pasture, would yield from the rough produce of the 
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workman who was always sure to find a living in the | soil 1,010,955,000 francs, and from the produce of ani- 
agricultural colonies would not accept of private em-| mals 183,810,000, making a total of 1,194,765,000 fs. 
ployment unless the laiter presented greater benefits| Deduct from that sum the amount those lands now 
than the former ; hence a remunerative scale of wages | produce, viz. 54,709,364 francs, and the territorial 





would always be maintained.” 


wealth would be augmented by 1,140,855,636 francs. 


Uniry or THE System.——* There being but one na-| Let us now estimate the expense. To assist our cal- 


tional association, the unequal distribution of the un- 


culations, let us suppose that the lands to be cleared 


cultivated land, and even the limited quantity in cer- | are equally spread over each political division of France. 


tain districts, would be no obstacle. 


“ We would have then to divide the number of acres 


Several practical inconveniences might attend this | by 86, which would leave for each department 71,241 


exchange ; 
same in the beginning?” 


but what institution does not present the | acres. 


“ Fixing 20 years as the time after which all these 


InpivipvaL Savines.—* To stimulate an exchange,| lands should be cultivated ; there would be for each 
as well as to excite the emulation of the workmen, a} department 3,562 acres to clear annually. 


levy would be made on the profits of each colony, to 
create a capita! for each workman 


Numpers Empioyen.—* The number of hands re- 
quired for this work, could be regulated thus; one 


« A real savings’ bank would thus be formed, from | workman would on an average clear three acres an- 
which the workmen, at the moment of his departurc,} nually, as he can do two of woodland or four of turf. 


could draw the balance due to him, which would be 


But as we must calculate sickness, and likewise, that 


regulated in amount by the length of his employment, | after the second year the workmen would be obliged 


his zeal,and his good conduct. 


to attend to the cultivation of the soil, and assist the 


“At prosent, savings’ banks are no doubt useful to! agricultural families who would be anoually augment- 


the better class of workmen ; they afford them an op- 


portunity of making an advantageous use of their sav-| cleared. 


ing, we will suppose that only two acres are annually 
It would be necessary, then, to employ1781 


ings, or superfluiues ; but to the numerous elass who] workmen to accomplish the work in 20 years, and as 
have no superfluity, and consequently no means of} there would be cleared annually 3,562 acres, the col- 


saving, the system is altogether worthless. 


To seek | ony would receive every year 120 families to assist in 


to mitigate the wretchedness of men, who have not| the cultivation of those cleared lands. 


snfficient food, by proposing that they shall annually 


“ A large landed proprietor informs us, that under 


put aside something which they have noi got, is either | the old system of agriculture, of wheat, corn and fal- 


a derision or a folly. 


low alternating, it was necessary to employ on a farm 


“ In these colonies the laborious man would be able} of 150 acres, 8 domestics, 6 thrashers, and 20 harvest 


noel — Sloeeneeneet nena ieee 


& 


more would be required each ’ 

Cattie.—* We have calculated two beasts per 
acre in France. The colony would then annually pur- 
chase double the number of cattle to the acres which 
they had cleared during the preceding year.” 

Proeressive Improvement.—* Thus during the in- 
terval of 20 years, the colony would have its receipts 
and expenses progressively increasing. 

“ The receipts, without counting the first govern— 
ment advances, would be composed of the periodical 
augmentation of 3,562 acres, and their annual increas- 
es in value ; for admitting that each acre yields 195 
franes, the lands would not produce that amount, ex- 
cept at the end of three years, and after four years of 
cultivation.” > 

“ That is to say,each acre after being cleared would 
yield the first year 65 francs, the second 130,and each 
succeeding year 195. 

“As for the expenses independent of the first outla 
the expenditure would be continually renewed, suc 
as for the payment of 1781 workmen and 120 families 
the rent due to Boroughs or individuals, seed, out- 
houses, management, and 7,125 beasts to purchase. 
Besides, there would be each year a regular increase 
in expenses caused by ihe maintenance of 120 new 
families, and the erection of barracks ;o lodge them.” 

Pay anp Cost or Workmen.—“ ach workman 
would receive the pay of a soldier, and each family 
that of three workmen. Clothing would be cheaper 
for the workmen than for the soldier ; but we will cal- 
culate it at the market price. Each man would annu- 
ally cost, including everything, 318 francs.” 

Pay anv Cost oF Manacers, &c,——“ The managers 
would receive the pay of non-commissioned officers ; 
the directors that of officers; and the governor that 
of a colonel.” 

Generat Summary.— “ In making the calculations 
which we have placed at the end of the book, it will 
be found that with an advance of 300 millions of francs, 
the receipts and expenses of our colonies would at the 
end of 23 yeersbe as follows: 

Annual receipts............-francs 1,194,694,800 


Expenses ...... 6 eee se eseeee ace 378,622,270 
Profit. . seeeees 816,072,522 


296,400 families and 153,166 poor workmen would be 
supported. France would be enriched by 12 millions 
of cattle.” 

Benefit To Revenve.— “Finally the government 
might lay on the rough income according to the pre- 
sent rates, about 37 millions of francs.” 

GENERAL REVIEW. 

Benerits Tro THE RevenvE aNnp TRrape.—“ Inthe 
summary view we have given of the benefits, we have 
kept within the truth; for the cultivation of a fourth 
part of the uncultivated lands would not only increase 
by a quarter the rough revenues of France, but this in- 
crease of wealth would give to all branches of nation- 
al industry an immense stimulus, which it is more easy 
to understand than explain in all its details.” 

Benerits To Inpustry anp Home Marxets.—** Not 
only would these colonies prevent, in 20 years, more 
than a million of human beings from languishing in 
misery, not only would they support a host of workmen 
in connection with agriculture, but the annual exchan- 
ges of 800 millions of francs worth of land products for 
others would increase consumption and improve the 
home market. This demand would preseni an outlet 
for all the fruits of industry more considerable than 
the most advantageous commercial treaties could ef- 
fect, because the 800 millions of francs value, surpass 
by 156 millions the value of all our exportations,which 
only amount to 644 millions of francs. 

“To make this reasoning more apparent and to 
show the vast importance of the home market, let us 
suppose these agricultural] colonies were not within our 
territorial boundary, but separated from the continent 
by an arm of the sea, and a line of custom-house offi- 
cers, and that they were nevertheless compelled to 
have no commercial dealings except with France. 

‘It is clear that if the agricultural produce realised 
profits of 800 millions of francs, that sum would be 
exchanged for various continental produce.” 

Propuce or THE Co.onies.——“ It may be presumed 
that these colonies, from the nature of the soil, will 
produce grain and cattle rather than wine. But by 
augmenting the quantity of wheat, and of flesh meat, 
they would lower the price of common necessaries, 
and increase consumption by’putting them within reach 
of the working classes.” 

Benerits or Home Consumption.‘ We believe 
that increased home consumption, favored by the gene- 
ral augmentation of wealth and comfort, would reme- 
dy more than anything else those evils of which cer- 
tain classes complain, and above all that it would dim- 
inish’by one half the sufferings of the vine growers by 
making their food cheaper. 3 

“On the other hand, the increased comforts of so- 
ciety would add to the number of those who could 
drink wine, and consequently improve general con- 
sumption. 

“ France produces 36,783,223 hectolitres of wine, 
without counting brandy. 


Tt COMBUMES. 2 ooo cece nce c cccereccecs BB5t9, 98 
GRRNS 6 We Kets 6 ocss « xc cde 1,351,677 
Total. «sos. he - 24,929,925 


“ Deduct this sum from the production, and there 

will remain 11,853,298 hectolitres unemployed.” 
CONCLUSION. 

“To sumup. The system which we propose is the 
result of all the ideas which have emanated from 
the mos: able politica! economists of the last half cen- 
tury. 
“In M. Gouin’s Statistical and Official Agricultural 
Report, page xxviii, the minisier deciares that the 
greatest progress to be obtained is by reclaiming the 
waste lands which do not yield more than eight francs 
peracre. Our project realises that idea. 

* Our project confers upon the unemployed all that 
is calculated to improve the condition of nan, comfort, 
education, order, aud the chance which is afforded 
every one of elevating himseif by his own merit and 
industry. 

“Our organization tends to nothing !ess than the 
making, in the course of a few years, the poorer classes 
the richest association in ail France. 

According to gur system wages would be fixed, as 
all human things ought to be regulated, not by force, 
but aecording to the just equilibriam established be- 
tween the wants of those who toil and the necessities 
of tnose who provide work. 

“In the present day all flock to Paris, which asa 
centre absorbs all the energies of the country ; our sys- 
tem, without injuring the centre, would carry lite to 
the furthest extremities by bringing into action 86 new 
systems, working under the direction of the govern- 
ment. 

“ What is wanted to realise such a project? One 
year’s pay tothe army,15 times the sum given to Ame- 
rica, or an expense equal to that employed on the for- 
tifications of Paris. 


men. Under the new system, where the pastures are | 
replaced by green cone eae reeding, one hand | 
: 










mon interest, and by accelerating that future which 
civilisation will sooner or later usher in. 

“ In the beginning of the last century La Fontaine 
uttered this sentence, which is too often true, but al- 
ways sad and so destructive of society, order, and 
hierarchies. ‘Itell you in plain French our enemy 


is our master.’ In the present day the aim of every 
wise government should be to bring about a time, 
when it might be said, ‘the triumph of Chri has 
destroyed slavery. The triumph of the French revo. 
lution has destroyed servitude, and the triumph of the 
democracy has destroyed pauperism.’ ” 


This work of Louis Napoleon’s was written during 
his imprisonment at Ham; and the transletion was 


| published by Mr. Cleave, of shoe-lane, (London), in 


1847 ; being the fourth edition. 


The following interesting letter from Beranger to 
the author accompanies it. 

It is an instance of the tendency of benevolent 
minds to cherish aspirations after a pure and happy 
state of society, in which the errors and the evils of 
the existing system shall be unknown ; to nourish 
“ pleasing hopes, and fond desires, and longings after” 
terrestrial, as well as celestial, felicity. 


« Beranger, from his retreat at Passy, near Paris. 

“ Prince,—I have the honor of returning you my 
thanks for your last work, which you have been pleas- 
ed to send to me: it will gain you the suffrage of all 
friends of humanity, The idea which you have ex- 
pressed in your pamphlet, which is but too short, is 
one of those best calculated to ameliorate the condi- 
tion of the industrious and working classes. It is not 
within my province, Prince, to judge of the correct- 
ness of the calculations, by which you support your 
plan ; but dreams of a similar kind have often passed 
through my own mind, and enabled me to appreciate 
the full worth of your ggnervus purposes. By an ac- 
cident, froin which | derive a teeling of pride, the uto- 
pian schemes of my fireside are irregularly like those 
which you have developed so clearly and supported 
by such irresistible reasons. I speak of my own spe- 
culations, in this way, Prince, much less from any feel- 
ing of vanity, than to enable you to judge of the de- 
gree of satisfaction which the perusal of your work 
has given me. It ispraiseworthy of you, in the midst 
of the annoyances and sufferings of captivity, to be 
able thus to oceupy your thoughts with those of your 
fellow-countrymen, whose evils are so numerous and 
alarming. ‘I’his is the very best manner of occupying 
your time, and itis most worthy of the great name 
whieh you bear, to make _ Statesmen sensibje of 
their wrongs, who hesitate so long in restoring you to 
liberty, and to the enjoyment of a country. 

«* With my wishes for your recovering one as well 
as the other, be pleased, Prince, to accept the assur- 
ance of my feelings of profound respect.—I have the 
honor, Prince, of being your humble servant, 

“ BERANGER.” 

« Passy, 30th June, 1844.” 


May Louis Napoleon, in power, remember the les- 
sons of adversary! May he retain the heart still to 
hold, and, now that he is in a position to execute, may 
he possess firmness to determine to carry out, the 
views he cherished in other times! Thus will he ac- 
complish for his country far greatee good than ever 
was effected by his illustrious relative ; and achieve 
for himselt a name, far more honorable than ever that 
of the former Napoxgon ! 





CompPLimenTaRY.—The Freeman’s Journal of New 
York, an Irish paper, indulges in the following com- 
plimentary strain, in consequence of a propasitionto 
invite the Pope to visit this country : 

“No! Sooner than that impracticable absurdity 
should occur—sooner than the consecrated foot of the 
vicar of Christ should bear him to a soi! where more 
than half of the public press would insult him, and 
more than half the remainder exhaust themselves in 
efforts to make political capital out of him ; sooner than 
he should come toa land where more than one half 
the Catholic population, ignorant of the etiquette that 
so distinguishes even the poorest peasantry of a 
Catholic land, would gape at him with their hats on, 
or sit in hispresence with their heels up in the air,-- 
we would exclaim with the ‘Cercle Catholique’ ol 
France, ‘ Rather we will go to you; our arms, our 
wealth, our lives are at your service ;) yes we love 
you far more than we love our country or our, homes ; 
we are ready, at a sign from you to chase out those 
robbers from the Patrimoay of St Peter, and to 
re-establish your throne in the Vatican; but, Holy 
Father, do not afflict our Catholic hearts by seeing you 
in a Jand which is so unworthy of you, and which in 
too litzle advanced in the race of the Christian civil- 
ization to know how to receive you becomingly !” 

It strikes us that people who love a foreign potentate, 
spiritual or temporal, “ better than they love thei 
country ortheir homes,” can hardly be regarded ss 
among the most trustworthy citizens of the republic. 
We honor the ingenuousness, which could avow the 
truth on this ease; fer Roman Catholics have ofteo 
denied their paramount attachment to Kome ; but we 
fear that such confessions will give some color to the 
charges of political agitators, who have made a handle 
of assertions, which the Freeman’s Journal aow frankly 
substantiates, so far as its own disposition is con- 
cerned---Boston Transcript 


— 


An Inpian Rervsiic.—The Seneca Indians, a rem- 
nant of the once formidable confederacy of the Five 
Nations, have ia Cattaraugus county, New-York, @ 
beautilul territory of their own---governed by their 
own laws. In the latter part of the last year, catching 
the revolutionary spirit which pervades the world, they 
determined to transform their government into & 
Republic, to be ruled by 18 Councillors, chosen by the 
general vote. ‘This they did, and an Indian gentleman 
is now ut Albany to procure from the Legislature ® 
recognition of the Indian Republic. 
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with red hot in order that he might 
the flesh and sear up the vessels at one and the 
time. Upon all these practices, the great and 


happy suggestion of Ambrose Pare, viz, to shut up 
the g vessels, by constricting or tying them 
with slender ligatures, was a vast and mighty improve- 
ment. It at once made the arrestment of hemor- 
rhage in operations far more simple, more certain, and 
more secure. It saved unmeasurably the sufferings of 
the patients, while it added to their safety. But the 
practice was new, and an innovation ; and, conse- 
quently, like all other innovations in medical practice, 
it was, at first and for a long time, bitterly decried and 
denounced. The C ollege of Physicians of Paris 
attacked Paré for his proposed new practice: they at- 
tempted, by the authority of the French Parliament, to 
suppress the publication and dissemination of his obser- 
rations ; and for nearly a century afierwards some of 
the hospital surgeons of Paris continued, with the 
cheracteristic obstinacy of the profession, to prefer cau- 
terising bleeding arteries “with all the ancients,” 
rather than simply tie them “ after the manner of a 
few ignorant and presumptuous murderers.” Without 
reading the books of these old surgeons, it is not pos- 
sible to imagine the horrors of the cautery, nor how 
much reason Paré had for upbraiding the surgeons of 
his own time with theircruelties. ‘The horrors of the 
patient, and his ungovernable cries, the hurry of the 
operators and assistants, the sparkling of the heated 
irons, and the hissing of the blood against them, must 
have made terrible scenes ; and surgery must, in those 
davs, have been a horribl@trade. All writers on sur- 
gical history give more or“ess full details upon this op- 
position to the practice of Paré. So difficult was it to 


German a oie the limbs of 
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popdlar pieces, had conferred on him the decoration of} Mavame pe Matwrewon.—This remarkable women 


the of Charles 1V. 

A Paris paper states the Association des Comedi- 
Francais had \ately on tue books some very aged 
istes as among their recipients. The following 
contains the names of these pensioners, according 
the seniority of their professional career ; it is cu- 
rious, likewise, as showing the longevity of perform- 
ers: M. Fragnean, father of the French , 84 
years old; M. Meriel, 76; Madame Meriel, 75 ; Mad- 
ame Brunet, 76; M. Bergeronean, 72; M. Bignon, 
3 Mr Pougin, Sen., 74; M. Bougnol, 81 ; Madame 
Clairencon, 91 ; Mademoiselle Zee Duquesnois, 72 ; 
M. Masson, 73. Among the number, it will be per- 
ceived, is a demoiselle ot 72 years ! 

O'Neil, father of Mise O'Neil, was the manager of a 
small strolling company in Ireland. He was an ec- 
centric of the first water. If any member of his com- 
pany disappointed him, (a common occurrence) O’ Neil 
had one speech—* Confusion burst his skull—a black- 

ard! Whatwill Ido? Here, give me a coat, and 

’ll_ double his part with my own.” The great coat 
was the universal panacea, whatever the general cos- 
tume of the play might be. If the buried majesty of 
Denmark complained to Mr. O’Neil of the lack of ar- 
mor in the wardrobe, the manager would shrug up his 
shoulders, and, after a pause exclaim, “Oh, bother! 
Sure, if you put on a great coat, ye’ll do very well.” 
Matters of much greater moment he met with the 
same coolness. Once proceeding by a large barge 
along a small river, the captain and O'Neil quarreled, 
and ina scuffle the former knocked the manager 
overboard. He swam to the shore, and called out 
“Confusion burst your skull! Isuppose you thought 
I covldn’t swim.” A knot of novices once joined 
Mr. O'Neil, and having played some three weeks 
without receiving any salary, they determined to pro- 
ceed against him at law. The manager met their 
demand by a set off for a considerable sum due by 
them to him for spoiling all the plays and farces they 
appeared in. To avoid this exposé, their claim was 
abandoned. O’Neil’s compeny seldom exceeded 
eight or nine in number, acting ii barns, &e. In this 
school, if school it can be called, Miss O’Neil learned 
the rudiments of her profession. Mrs. Siddons had a 
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eradicate the blind auachment shown to the ancients,| similar training. 


that Theodore Baronius, a professor at Cremona, pub- 


A London pape says: “ The dramatic entertain- 


licly deciared, in 1607, that he would rather err with | ments commanded by her Majesty, at Windsor Castle, 


Galen than follow the advice of any other person. 


proceed, as they commenced, with entire success. All 


It is not necessary to expatiate upon the ill treat-| the pieces represented—serious and comic——have gone 


ment which Paré experienced from the base and igno- | off in a manner which has called forth the distinctly 
rant Gourmeliu, President of the Parisian College of| expressed approbation of the court—a circumstance 
Physicians ; nor upon the slowness and reluctance | which, while it cannot but be most gratifying to the 
with which the generality of surgeons renounced the | actors engaged, forms also a very flattering tribute to 
cautery for the ligature. Almost 100 years afier Paré,| the managerial zeal and tact of the director, Mr. 
abutton of vitriol was ordinarily employed in the Ho- | Charles Kean. 
tel Dieu at Paris for the stoppage of hemorrhage after : 
amputations; Dionis was the first French surgeon Anotner Lota Montes.—Last spring we com- 
who taught and recommended Paré’s method. This | Municated the details of a most romantic passage in 





united in her person all sorts of destinies and con- 
tradictions, virtues and vices. She was a wife without 
marriage, a protestant and a catholic, a king’s mistress 
without love, a queen without title, born in a prison, 
she descended from a throne to die in a convent. 

Frances d’Aubigne washer maiden name. She 
was born in the prison of Nionet, where she was 
early carried to Martinique where both her parents 
died, and she was left a Huguenot orphan in the hands 
of Catholic aunts. 

On the very steps of the jail where she was born, 
her pride and ambition were aroused ‘“ You are 
not rich enough to have a service of plate like me,” 
said the jailor’s daughter. “ True,” replied the little 
d’ Aubigne, “ but Iam a lady, and you are not.” 

Af-er her return to France from Martinique she grew 
up in solitude. Her reign, she used to say, com- 
menced in the farm yard, where with her straw hat 
on her head,a rod in her hand and basket on her 
arm she was sent to watch iurkies, with a prohibition 
against touching her basket till she had got by heart 
four verses of Pibrac. 

Erelong the little turkey-herd was brought to Paris 
and introduced to Scarron. In making her debut 
among the wits of whom Scarron was the centre, she 
shed tears. Her dress was too shori! She felt hum- 
bled in the dignity of her Wilet. Scarron wiped away 
the tears of the preity West Incian, as he called the little 
d’Aubigne, and married her. The comic poet was 
then quite a recluse. He lived on his sofa, never sleep- 
inggalways laughing. With him physical suffering 
was turned into a joke. When Mad’ile d’Aubigne, 
then but seventeen, was asked why she married this 
living corpse, this laughing machine, she replied, “I 
preferred marriage to a convent.” 

It was in fact merely the appearance of marriage 
that the lady had in view, as a cloak for greater liberty 
in society. , 

The fortune which Scarron settled upon his wife 
was described by the marriage contract to be * four 
louis in the funds, two large roguish eyes, a fine chest, 
a beatiful pair of hands and considerable wit.” The 
husband lived on his poetry, an intermittent peno oo 
and a small living in some abbey or other. Never- 
theless, Madame Scarron gave dinners to the highest 
nobility of the realm. The dishes often failed, but the 
wit made up the deficiency. On such occasions the 
| domestic would whisper to the Mistress, ‘ Another 
story, madame, there is not much roast meat today.” 
That witty age could dine on three courses with anec- 
dotes. 

It was thus by the side of the perpetual death bed 
ot the most sinister wit, that Madame de Maintenon 
developed thove powers of understanding and con- 
versation, and that useful knowledge which led to her 
higWdestiny. In this short period she formed all 
sorts of acquaintances from that of the Marshal d’ Al- 
bert to Ninon ’d l’Enclos. From the celebrated court- 





happened towards the close of the 17ih century,| the life and adventuresof a young nobleman, lately | ezanshe learned the art of pleasing, which she refused 
while Pare lived towards the end of the 16th. Any | connected with this university, who formed a con-| to practice. Ninon thoughtthis a weakness. But 
surgeon, who in the days of Paré, dared to arresc the | 2€ction with the daughter of an obscure tradesman| Madame de Maintenon was not only virtuous by tem- 





here before you, immeasureably happy, then--take 
me! Take together with my hand, my heart, every- 
thing that I possess and have.” 

And he extended his hand to Miss 
expression full of heartfelt kindness. 

** Miss sate and heard, and gazed at the col- 
onel with increasing amazemen,t and could not believe 
her ears and eyes. At length, she burst into a hearty 
fit of laughter. 

“« But tell me, my dear colonel,’ exclaimed she, 
“are you quite sure of your senses? You have as- 
suredly had a coup de soleil?” 

“* Now only see!’ said the colonel, ‘ you are laugh- 
ing atme. That is just what [ might have expected. 
But never mind, You may laugh at me if you will, 
only believe me,and—have me. Out of my senses ! 
Never in all my days was I more rational that Iam at 
this very moment.’ 

“* Do you regard me, then, as being insane ? 

“* Ves, but only because you think me so—think 
that Lhave had a coup de soleil! Shall [take my 
oath that I know what I say, and what | wish ?’ 

«** But have you then no eyes? exclaimed Miss 
; ‘do you not see that Tam old, an old person 
above fifty ” 

“ * How old am I then 7 said the Colonel ; ‘ not far 
from sixty, And yet I can venture to woo, and make 
a laughing-stock of myself before the laughter-loving 
people, and perhaps get refused into the bargain. But 
all that I have done with a ful! knowledge, and entire- 
ly on purpose because [ now know—how really good 
you are, and because I feel that though Iam old and 
infirm, yet that my heart is nevertheless young, and 
hat Ican love both fervently and faithfully. And, 
though you are old, too, yet that is all the better, be- 
cause then we shall grow old together at the same 
time that we preserve our hearts young. And after all, 
there is a pretty little bu of hfe still before us at our 
age; perhaps ten years, perhaps twenty, perhaps more. 
My father’s mother had completed her hundreth 
year before she died, and she was an active woman to 
the last. And it makes a great difference whether a 
man goes on his way by himself, and sees how the 
shadows gather around him, and how he becomes 
more and more lonely ; or whether two go together, 
partaking of each other's plensure, or pain ; being to- 
gether early or late, at breakfast in the morning, by 
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the fireside in the evening, shortening for each other 
the long winter evenings, the long time of shadows ; 
reading with and to one another, laughing with and at 


one another ; that’s very good when people like each 
other, and above every thing, go on liking one an- 
other.” 

“* Look! now itis evening and the sun is going 
down ; but it is still warm and bright, and, though it 
descends, it does not set. Can it not be the same 
with the love of the old, with the friendship between a 
faithful married couple, in the evening of life? And, 
the deuce takg me, if Ide not love you so much that 
Tonce more shall make myself a laughing-stock to 
you. Yes, laugh at me as much as you like, but take 





hemorrhages from his amputation wounds, by applying | '7 this town, who cultivates the mystery of St. Crispin, 
ligatures instead of red hot irons, would have been | 20d was actually on the point of ieading her to the 
denounced by his compeers, hymeneal alter, when certain friends’ of his lordship 

Harvey, who first discovered the circulation of the | rushed down from London, and arrived just in time to 
blood, was styled vagabond or quack, and persecuted | prevent the solemnization of the marriage ceremony. 








my hand as you have taken my heart? Look 
perament but by system and ambition. there " 
Lovely, beloved, witty, always serious, even in her «« You know very well, colonel,’ said Miss . 


pleasoatry, yielding the perfume but never the flower, | a* a couple of bright tears fell from her beautiful brown 
she only studied to seduce the affections. The smile eyes,‘ you know very well, that you are the most 
always floated on the surface, the depth remained | persuasive person that I know.’ 

frozen. “* Am L?’ exclaimed the colonel, ‘Nay, only look ! 























through life. 
Paracelsus introduced antimony as a valuable medi- 





The same correspondent who communicated these 


It was this severity, this interior melancholy, 


cine, he was prosecuted fer the innovation, and the| Whatever, informs us now, that the marriage was gave its character to the face of Madame de’ Main- 


“ai act making it penal to 
prescribe it; whereas it is pow one of the most impor- 
tant medicines in daily use. 

The Jesuits of Pera introduced into Protestant Eng- 
land the Peruvian Bark, (invaluable medicine,) but be- 





‘attually solemnized in London about three weeks ago. 
It appears that the heroine of this romantic history 
continued to associate with the handsome young stock - 
broker, who had managed to supplant his lordship in 
her affections; and the noble earl could endure no 





tenon, ana distinguished her from all the women of 
her age, made her the strong woman of the court. 
Searron died, or as he himself said in his epitaph, 
took his first night’s sleep. His widow remained 
poor, proud and independant amidst his friends. She 


ing a remedy used by Jesuits, the Protestant English | longer to be baulked and baffled, in the point _hearest | administered with such ability upon the moderate 
at once rejected the drug as the invention of the devil. | his heart, by a rival so infinitely his inferior in rank} resources of his estate, that she disclosed to no one 


In 1793, Dr. Greenult discovered the curative pow- 
of cantharides in dropsy. As soon as his cures be- 
an to be noised, he was committed to Newgate by 
at of the President of the College ot Physicians 

or preseribing cantharides internally. 

Lady Montague first introduced into England small 
x inoculation, having seen its success in Turkey in 
reatly mitigating that terrible disease. The Faculty 

rose in arms against its introduction, foretelling the 







and fortune. Hence the rash act, which is now _ ir- 
retrievable. The plotso deeply contrived, and con- 
ducted with such consummate skill, has been com- 
pletely suceessful. B—sy B is the Lola Montes 
of Cambridge, and has now a higher and more sub- 
stantial title than even the Countess of Lansfeldt.— 


Cambridge ( Eng.) Advertiser. 


Voice rrom a Stave Srare.—The Fellowsville 











the slightest vestige ofjpoverty. She always found the 
means of being genteelly clad, of burning nothing but 
wax candles, and making the ends of the year meet. 
She plunged into devotion but did not enter a convent. 
She chose the most austere confessor in Paris. But in 
kneeiing she let her robes fall in such graceful and har- 
moopious folds that her confessor though it his duty to 
reprove her. 

A less keen-sighted and ambitious woman might have 


ost disastrous consequence ; yet it was in a few| Democrat, a Virginia paper, thus discourses of the late| been discouraged while waiting for fortune or pursuing 


rs generally adopted by the most eminent mem- 
s of the profession. 

Jenner, who introduced the still greater discovery 
vaccination, was treated with ridicule and contempt 






refusal of Congress to abolish the traffic in slaves in the 
capital ;— 

o the shame of our Republic, we have refused to 
elevate Washington to the level of Tunis and Con- 





the blind goddess in this way. Madam de Maintenon 
was on the eve of faltering and going in the 
train of the duchess de Nemours to Portugal, when 
the beatiful marchioness de Montespan, the high and 


rsecuted and coutemned, prosecuted and oppressed | stantinople ! Let us hide our heads under our mothers’! capricious favorite who divided her leisure between 


the Royal College of Physicians; yet he subse- 
ntly received large grants from government for the 
efit he had conterred on his country by making 
iown his valuable discovery; and at the present 






aprons. Mahommedanism has outstripped us. 

Inthe House,on the 10th, Gott’s resolution, abo- 
lishing slavery and the slave trade in the District, was 
killed—yeas 80, nays 120! This may be recorded 





two amours, and coursing in her apartments with a 
filagree chariot harnessed to four mice, confided to 
her the education of her children. This education 
brought the widow of Scarron into the presence of 


we its observance is very properly enjvined by the | a8 the fruits of the bullying, treasonably Southern| Louis XIV. Chance achieved the connection. 


tole medical profession and the legislature. 
Hahnemann also was persecuted for honestly pro- 





Caucus. The North had listened to the calls of 
humanity ; had blushed at the finger of scorn which a 


One day the king made a present to the governess 
of the farm of Maintenon, and by inadvertency an- 


ulgating his doctrines and practice under the name | World steadily held toward us, that we allowed our! other day in the midst of his courtezans, he called 


homeepathy. 


And although he demonstrated the| proud centre to be used for a slave mart—that we stood | her Madame de Maintenon. 


The courtesans took up 


h of his doctrines in the cure of the sick ; yet the | up to our knees in Slavery while contriving laws for! the slip of the tongue and called her in their turn 


me unreasonable and persecuting spirit is kept up by 
profession to thisday. And, was it not for the in- 
lligence of the people in this country ; and the free- 


dreds of years to have placed homeepathia where 
now is.—Journal of Homepathy. 
LLL cr 

Foreign Tueatricats.—Carlotta Grisi arrived re- 
ntly at Berlin. There will, it is said, be a cabal 
ninst her, which is to break out in case of applause. 
t opponents will consist of the admirers of the 
ung Taglioni, who is a favorite at Berlin. 
A Liverpool paper says: Since the time of Prince 
ert’s visit, Liverpool has not been in such commo- 
1 as on Saturday last, on the occasion of Jenny 
ind’s visit to sing ata concert for the benefit of the 
thern ard Toxteth Hospital. The concert took 
ce at the Amphitheatre at two o’clock in the afier- 
0; long before which hour, Great Charlotte street 
crowded with carriages and pedestrians. Vehi- 
‘came pouring in from all parts of the country, and 
med a continuous line through several streets. 











common speakers have only one set of ideas, and one 


boasted Freedom ; the North appeared to regard these 
signs and resolved to putan end tothe black repug- 
nance, She commenced bravely—but behold! the 





the free States cowed, crabbed, rawfished; dough- 
faced cowards ! 

The Northshould no longer hurrah about Slavery, 
as hers are the veriest slaves in the country, if not in 
Christendom. 





Fiuency or Srescu.—* The common fluency of 
speech, in many men and woman, is owing,” says Swift, 
“toa searcity of words: tor whoevet is master of 
language,and hatha mind full of ideas, will be apt, in 
speaking, to hesitate upon the choice of both: whereas, 


setof words to clothe them in, and these are always 
teady ; so people come fast out of church when it is 
nearly empty, than when a crowd is at the door.” 

LL 


Iowa.—The officer in charge of the Iowa Pententiary, 


in his annual report to the Legislature, says: 





Madame de Maintenant,—that 1s, the present Mad- 
ame. The English reader loses the pun, Main- 
tenon and Maintenant being pronounced exactly alike 


m of thought and of acuon; it would have taken | slave master waved his hand and the white slaves of| in French, and the latter meaning now——the time 


which is held in the hand. 


facts, of the truth of which we believe there is no doubt} covered with all the graces of comversation, which | I did not know that. Then I must be over-persuasive 


also, and you must give me your hand. Else I shall 
fancy that you are afraid of my plexus, or that you 
look upon me as having had altogether a coup de 
soleil.’ 

“*1t is a great piece of folly !’ said Miss 
But You have actually over-persuaded me, and inspired 
me with the belief that we may become a happy 
couple. And in that case—the world may laugh at 
me as it pleases. Leet it be !” 

“You are divine! exclaimed the colonel, delighted. 
Oh yes! let them laugh who will,and let us be happy 
and jaugh at them again. Let us live at Svanevik, and 
there we will plant that herb which is called old-love, 
and which blossoms late in the autumn, and keeps 
green even amid the snow. There you shall help me 
to live well, and to make both animals and haman be- 
ings happy. And, when you wind your tangled skeins 
during the long winter evenings, I will read to you, 
and the skein of life shal] run for us like a play ; and 
if at any time there comes a knot in the thread, why 
then—we will take snuff together "’ 

“« Miss laughed, half affected to tears, and 
half amused and quite edified by the colonel’s talent 
for talking, but nevertheless with an uneasy glance for 
herself.” 








Joun M. Kempie.—We find in the London Specta- 
tor for January 6th, a notice of “ The Saxons in 
England ; a History of the English Commonwealth 
till the period of the Norman Conquest. By John 
Mitchel] Kemble ;” a work, upon which the critic be- 
stows the highest praise, as “‘ conveying a clearer idea 
of the life and character of the Saxons in England 
than anything met with elsewhere.” Mr Kemble is 
an elder brother of Mrs Fanny Kemble Butler, now 
giving recitations from Shakespeare in this city. The 
following sonnet to J. M. K. by Alfred Tennyson, 
was addressed to this gentleman, who has the reputa- 


The King soon after getting tired of his sensuality, | tion of being one of the first philolgoical scholars and 
perhaps, was secretly married to Madame de Main- | p05; accomplished historical writers of Enagland.- - 


tenon by the Bishop of Chartres, who charged the 
mysterious queen to be a Sarah to her Abraham ?— 
Chronotypet. 

Sense 

Love iw THE Yettow Lear.—The following extract 
from Frederika Bremer’s “ Sun at Midnight—a Pil- 
grimage,” gives a view of love at a period much ne- 
glected by novel writers. We are indebted for it to 
a Review in Douglas Jerroid’s News, where it is well 
headed “ better late than never.’’ One might almost 
say after reading it, better late than ever. 

The colonel, who for the jast few minutes had been 
going about seeking Miss———, found her at length, 
resting from her labors upon a mole hill by the river’s 
side, and alone, without the Dean’s widow. The 








Boston Transcript. 


My hope and heart is with thee—thou wilt be 

A latter Luther, and a soldier-priest 

To scare church-harpics from the master’s feast ; 
Our dusted velvets have much need of thee : 
Thou art no Sabbath-drewler of old saws, 
Distill’d from some worm-canker’d homily ; 

But spurr’d at heart with fieriest energy 

To embattail and to wall about thy cause 

With iron-worded proof, hating to hark 

The humming of the drowsy pulpit-drone 

Half God’s good Sabbath, while the worn-out clerk 
Brow-beats his desk below. Thou from a throne 
Mounted in heaven wilt shoot into the dark 
Arrows of lightnings. | will stand and mark. 





Jenny Linv’s Dressing Case anp PEARLS.--The 


by was in fine voice, and her performance being “ During the past year we have had one conviction, | colonel seated himself upon another mole-hill rear her, | people of Manchester have presented a testimonial to 
luitous, produced such a furor of excitement and! two pardons, and one escape, leaving us without a| and said: Jenny Lind for her singing in aid of the Manchester 
tiration that the immense sum of £1600 was real- single prisoner or convict in the State Penitentiary at “ You have to-day showed kindness towards man | Royal Infirmary Building Fund. The testimonial! com- 
by this, the most crowded concert that has ever | this time. The Fall terms of the Courts are about to! and beast. I shall now see whether you wii! also show | prised a superb dressing-case, of Coromande!-wood, 
a given in Liverpool. The Amphitheatre in this} close without a conviction.” kindness to me.” very elegantly fitted with silver requisites. On the 
Dis likely to become the most fashionable theatre. Land is not yet much monopolized in Iowa. A Miss looked at the speaker rather surprised, plate of silver was engraved the following inscripuion : 
Cushman has been performing a round of her! similar state of things will exist in every State, in a| because there was a something solemn in his tone, * To mademoiselle Jenny Lind, through whose gra- 
brated characiers here with immense success, her| few years, after the Land Reform measures are adopt- | and agitated in his appearance, which was not common. | tuitous exertions at two concerts on the 19th and 21st 
great hit being the part of Bianca, in Millman’s| ed.— Young America. He contiaued : lof December, 1848, the munificent sum of £2512 18s. 
bof * Fazio.” = « | have always thought that you were a witty and | 11d. has been realised towards the erection of an ad- 
new melodrama from the pen of Albert Smith, The Edinburg Review condemns the maintenance | amusing person; but never vatil to-day have understood | ditional wing to the Manchester Royal Infirmary, this 
been produced at the Olympic theatre with great) of a squa dron on the coast of Africe, for the sup-| how good you are. Yes,” continued the colonel, with | dressing vase, together with the accompanying ueck- 
It is entitled “* The Headsman,” and is the pression of the slave trade, as having produced “ no} the paleness of gentle emotion on his handsome and | lace of pearls,, is presented by the committee asa 
innovation upon the legitimate drama, being in| ascertainable results except the loss of officers and} honest countenance, “ yes—there is not indeed much | sincere ioken of gratitude for her generous services, 
act. men, the interruption of the commerce of the world,| to offer—an old man, and some times ailing ; but |and with their best wishes for her future welfare and 
ubi, the Spanish dramatist, the author of the com- | the suspicion or hatred excited against us among all| nevertheless, if an honest heart, and honest desire to | happiness Manchester, Jan. 1, 1849." Accompany- 
“La Rusda de ja Fortuna,” which has had a great| foreign nations, and the aggravation of the horrors of} make you happy, are of any value to you, and if you | ing the case wasa costly necklace of the finest pearls. 
at the Theatre del Principe, at Madrid, and other ! the slave trade.” will make a man—precisely the one whom you see | with a rich diamond clasp 
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THE HARBINGER. 


SATURDAY, SRDAY, FEBRUARY 10, 1849. 
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Ot nodern civilization, the a fruits are contempt for 
others’ rights fraud, oppression, a gamblin it in trade, 
reok:ess adventure, and commercial convulsions, ali tending to. 
impoverish the laborer and to render every condition insecure. 
fteliet isto come and can only come from the new application 
o Christian principles, of Universal justice and Universal love, 
to social institutions, to commerce, to business, to active life. 


Witiram Evceny Cuannine. 


Notice. 

The Executive Committee of the American Uston of 
AssoctATIONIsTs are requested to meet, in New-York, 
on Wednesday, the 15th February, at No. 9 Spruce 
street. As bu-iness oi importance will be laid before 
the meeting, a punctual and full attendance is requested. 

HORA( KE GREELEY, President. 











An Announcement, 

It has been determined, by the management of the 
Harbinger, after due consideration of all the circum- 
stances of the case, to change the form of its publica- 
tion ; and, accordingly, after the present date, it will 
appear either as a monthly Magazine, or as a weekly 
newspaper of smaller dimensions. 

We have supposed, in making this change, that we 
should not diminish the usefulness of the Harbinger, 
nor defraud its subscribers in any essential respect, 
while we should bring its expenditures more directly 
within its income, and so enable ourselves to work 
with greater freedom and certainty. We await ot 
the formal action of the Executive Committee of the | 
American Union to announce our purpose’ definitively. 

Shonld they conclude to accept the monthly form, 
which seems preferable, so far from fearing any dimin- 
ution of value, from the proposed change in its form, 
we believe that we shall make it a more effective in- 
strument of propagation than it has ever yet been. 
Our writers will then have more time to prepare their 
articles. Subjects will be discussed with more elabo- 
ration and finish, and the amount of original matter | 
furnished to our readers will be greatly increased. 
The ground we are abput to enter upon is wholly unoc- 
cupied, and we mean to assume it with energy, decis- 
ion and spirit. Our desire is to make the Harbinger, 
whatever form it may take,—we say it without hesi- 
tation,—the most brave, indomitable, and thorough- 
going reform paper that has ever been published in 
this country. We know that we have in our corps of 
contributors men who are capabie of making a noble 
and fearless Newspaper or Review, one that will do 
honor to the philosophy and literature of the nation, 
and our determination is to put them to their mettle, 

If the monthly form be adopted, each number of the 
Harbinger, of from 80 to 100 pages, (a model of typo- 
graphical execution,) will contain, Ist, one or two 
leading articles on the REFORM MOVEMENTS of the day, 
2d, a discussion of 
some branch of the- great Religious Questions of the 
age; 3d, a criticism in some department of* art, 
with particular reference to the popular manifestations 
of the love of art; 4th, a stirring original Tale or 
Novel ; 5th, poetry from several of our most accom- 
6th, independent and considerate re- 
views of new books; 7th, a record of scientific discov- 


written with force and care ; 


plished poets ; 


eries and progressive movements; 8th, correspondence 
from abroad, in which foreign movements will be de- 
scribed and treated with remarkable vigor and pro- 
fundity, and 9h, a monthly gossip about matters and 
things in general. In this way we hope to blend vari- 
ety and life with earnestness and depth. 

Among the contributions which are already promis- 
ed to us, we may mention a series on the “ Organiza- 
tion of Labor,” that immense and highly important 
subject now occupying all the advanced minds of chris- 
tendom, and to which our author has given his best 
thought for years past, so that he speaks with earnest- 
ness and conviction ; a series on the “ Teachers and ten- 
dencies of the Nineteenth Century,” with studied 
criticisms of Swedenborg, Goethe, Fourier, and other 
great lights ; a perfectly tearing and rabid exposure of 
the damnable sophistries of Political Economy ; a dis- 
seriation on ART in its historical developments, and in 
its relations to Progress, with an exposition of the va- 
rious theories of Art and its present practical manifes 
tations; a scientific treatise on the “ Series or Univer- 
sal Law of Nature,” by Hugh Doherty ; several beau- 
tiful Tales and Novellettes, both original and selected ; 
besides, several other valuable articles, which will all 
make their appearance in due time. 

Should a smaller weekly be preferred, it will devote 
itself to the discussion of popular questions in the spirit 
that has always characterized this paper. We need say 
nothing, at this day, of the principles on which the Har- 
binger will continue to be conducted. With the same 
leading editor, assisted by many of the same pens, it 


will remain the warm and unwavering exponent of the | 


great cause of Freepom and Procress; and, if it 
changes at all, it will be only to enlarge its sympathies 
an deepen its interest in all the onward movements 
of humanity. Those important transitional questions, 
therefore, which are agitated by the Free Soil, Nation- 
al Reform and other parties, will receive frequent and 
earnest discussion, because they are the most advanced 
and promising social agitations of the day, and deserv- 
ing of the aid and co-operation of every enlightened 
friend of his race. 

The Harbinger will be sent in its new form to all 
its old subscribers, who have paid their subscriptions, 
to the end of their respective terms, while from such 
as have not yet paid, we must again solicit a speedy 
remittance of what is‘due. 

In conclusion, then, let us commend this, in some 
respects, new enterprise to our friends, without whose 
active co-operation we can not well carry out our 
plans. Will they not exert themselves so as to enable 
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us, not only so menbiih the nsleeeRMANNsten:sireaty 
enlisted in our cause, but to secure a constantly in- 
creasing number of new and able friends? The cause 
of Social Reform, which it is our chief study to advance, 
is the most momentous which now engages the public 
mind. It sums up and completes all the progressive 

tendencies of the age. It appeals to all classes of 
society, and to every order of mind; and it has never 
been invested with so much interest and eclat as at 
this very hour, when it is working out in Europe and 
this country, the most stupendous revolutions that the 
world has seen. The year 1848, which has just set 
in such fearful splendor, did but begin the grand devel- 
opments which are destined to take place in this nine- 
teenth century. Greater things than any that have 
yet occurred are drawing nigh; the battle has scarcely 
closed in; we have heard only the roar of the artillery 
of the advanced guard, which, driven back for a ume, 
is recruiting its strength for a more desperate onset. 
Soon the main hosts of conservatism and reform will 
join in a hand to hand conflict; when we may expect 
to behold such another mighty shock as can occur but 
once. Who would not unsheath his weapon, feeble as 
it might be, to deal his best blow against the tottering 
structures of old Wrong and Oppression ? 

The Harbinger, for one at least, means to go down 
into the very heart of the contest. It has no reserves 
and no fears; it has no sectarian interests to sustain 
or conciliate ; its faith is wholly in humanity and God. 
But to discharge its high duties effectually it must re- 
ceive the unfaltering support of its friends. No one, 
at this crisis, when universal movements are on foot, 
can act alone ; each one needs the generous and sub, 
stantial sympathy of others; the commmon enemy 
has been banded for years and must be met with a 
united front. Let all who are alive, then, to the vast 
controversies going on about us come forward at once 
to lend us a helping hand. We assure them again 
that no industry or energy will be wanting on our part 
to deserve their cordial approbation. 

The first number of the new form will appear in a 
few days. 





Mr. Dana.—We are happy to announce to our 
readers the return from Europe, of our colleague, Mr. 
Cuarues A. Dana. He was a passenger on board of 
the United States, whose failure to.arrive within seVeral 
days afier her usual time, created a great deal of anx- 
iety as to her probable fate. But she was known to be 
a substantial and well built vessel, and hopes were stil| 
entertained that she would ride out any storm she 
might have encountered. Her appearence, on Mon- 

day evening, alter a long and boisterous passage, put 
|an end to suspense. Mr. Dana returns in the finest 
| health, greatly improved by his European visit, and, 
|doubuless prepared to give us much light upon the in- 
teresting but somewhat complicated state of affairs in 


the old world. We welcome him back to his home. 
hh — 


Tue American Sratesman.—This is the name of 
a new weekly paper which has already reached its 
fifth number, and is one of the best of the day. It is 
devoted to the free discussion of political and social 
questions, and is conducted with unusual spirit and 
vigor. Besides the original dissertations of the editors, 
it gives the leading editorials of other papers, without 
reference to party policy, but generally on the side of 
progress and reform. [ts managers, Messrs. Ingra- 
ham and Tenney, have each had a long experience as 
editors, and are men of character and talent. We 
commend their enterprise to all who desire to read 
the best political discussions of this country. The 
price is two dollars per annum. 





Reply to A. E. F. in last week's Harbinger. 

A. E.F.’s former communication, to which I re- 
plied last week, took me to task on the score of my 
philosophy. The one now before me nnds fault with 
my logic. The former was designed to prove that I 
had no real insight into the philosophy of marriage. 
The latter is designed to shew that Ihave no proper 
insight into the relation of cause and effect. Having 
last week acquitted myself ot the former charge, so 
far, at least,as A. E. F.’s pleading was concerned, let 
us now see what weight of evidence the latter has to 
back it. 

The burden of A. E. F.’s present labor, then, is to 
prove that I do not understand the relation of cause 
and effect—that I have been guilty of “ preposterous- 
ness ,” which is an intellectual vice that consists, ac- 
cording to A. E. F., “ in putting that first which ought 
to be last,” or what is the same thing, in “ putting the 
cart before the horse.” 
steps in detail. 

I had alleged that all crime and vice exist from an 
imperfect society or fellowship among men ; that they 
mark the actual immaturity of human society or fel- 
lowship, and will consequently disappear when that 
society or fellowship becomes pertect, or when a per- 
fect harmony, instead of antagonism, prevails between 
the public and private life of man. Now,replies A. 
E. F., all this is wrong. “ All crime is.from evil pas- 
sions in the human mind, and false social order is pro- 
duced from and by those passions.” If this be A. E. 
F.’s conclusion, I em at a loss to conceive why he con- 

demrs tue criminal. If adultery and murder be nor- 

ma! outgrowths of the human soul, that is to say, if a 

passion for adultery and a passion for murder really 

exist in the human soul, I cannot imagine why A. E. 

| F. considers the adulterer or murderer an evil man. 
Surely the highest law for a created existence is the 
constitution of its own nature. Indeed it is the only 
law. If, therefore, the very nature of the criminal 
be adulterous and murderous, it is quite impossible that 
he himself should be otherwise. And clearly you 


Let us, however, pursue his 





ciples, eee ee Simply to ad- |* 
mit that the passions of the human soul are all divine- 






ly good, because they are all divinely inspired, and |b 
that whenever, consequently, they assume a disorder- 
ly expression, it is exclusively because the existing so- | cal. 
cial relations of their subject impede their true or or- 
derly development ; because the existing arrangements 
of society do not furnish them with that full and har- 
monic ultimation which, by virtue of their divine gen- 
esis, they both insatiably claim, and will eventually 
achieve. 

A. E. F. proceeds: “« The question between me 
and Y. S. may be thus stated. Given a false order of 
society and licentiousness, which stand to each other 
as cause ard effect: is the false order of society the 
cause of licentiousness, or is the inward disposition of 
men to licentiousness the cause of it ”—namely, licen- 
tiousness—“ and also the cause pro tanto of the false 
order of society?” I should like tosee Dr. Whately 
fairly abreast of that question! In the first place A. 
E. F. “ gives” us two facts, namely, a false order of 
society, and licentiousness, which he himself says, 
“stand to each other in the relation of cause and ef- 
fect.” Now poor Whately would have incontinently 
supposed, after such a statement, that the sole possible 
question for solution was, “ which of these two terms 
is cause and which effect ?” He would have said that 
since this relation exists between the two terms, and 
they were the only terms“ given,” no other question 
could grow out of thie fermula. But mark his dismay 
as A. E. F..proceeds to enunciate the true question, 
namely,—“ is the first term the cause of the second, 
or is a third term, not originally ‘ given, the cause of 
the second, and through that the cause aiso of the 
first?” Undoubtedly, dear A. E. F., you would serve 
Whately right, for he is nothing but a conceited for- 
eigner, but allow me asa fellow-countryman to in- 
quire how, in the name of universal logic, you came 
to make use of that plump and pretentious formula— 
“Given”? If you‘give” but two terms to your ques- 
tion, what logical right have you to take it all at once 
out of their keeping, and hand it over to a third term 
unknown to the premises? In other words, why do 
you put a policeman at your front door, if you mean 
yourself to introduce a thief by the back door? Do 
you put him there merely for fashion’s sake? Ah! 
but policemen are expensive fashions. Suppose I 
should try my awkward fist ata logical statement, 
Let us suppose a basis for the statement in a dispute 
as to the relation between a certain carpenter and a 
certain church steeple, one party maintaining the car- 
penter to be cause and the steeple to be effect, the 
other maintaining the steeple to be cause and the car- 
penter to be effect. You will say this isa ridiculous 
dispute. Unquestionably it is, like almost all disputes, 
but you have no idea, until you try, how very much 
can be said on both sides of it. Besides it will serve 
to illustrate our present position, just as well as if it 
were a dispute about Transubstantiation. Now if, af- 
ter stating my premises, thus :—“ Given a carpenter 
and a church steeple, which stand to each other in the 
relation of cause and effect,”—I should immediately 
go on to put the question thus—* isthe carpenter the 
cause of the steeple, or is a certain amount of timber 
and nails which are comprised in the steeple the cause 
of it, and toYhat extent the cause of the carpenter, 
too ?”—would you not instantly arrest me as running 
away from the original question, and introducing one 
entirely new? Certainly you would, since the origin- 
al question lay between the carpenter and the steeple, 
to the exclusion of all the world beside. Now what I 
have done hypothetically, you have done actually. 
That is to say, in an essay designed to condemn my 
logical incapacity, you kindly avouch your own ability 
as a judge, by first exhibiting your unequalled pertorm- 
ance as a criminal. 

Of course every steeple, not built of stone, is in- 
wardly timber and nails, just as every action is inward- 
ly a disposition, or conatus, of the subject. It, there- 
fore, the question be as to the inward constitution of 
a steeple or an action, it will be strictly pertinent to al- 
lege “ timber and nails” in the one case, and “ the 
disposition of the subject” in the other. But if, as 
here, the question simply be as to what gives outward 
constitution or form to a certain steeple, ora certain 
action, then manifestly it will be impertinent to allege 
its inward constitution, since this would be to turn the 
object inside out, and so remove it from view alto- 
gether. The only proper answer in such a case must 
be found without the object in question, that is, must 
be found in its existing circumstances. 


Accordingly, I cannot consent to any such mystifi- 
cation of my controversy with A. E. F. It is a “very 
pretty quarrel as it stands,” and needs no adventitious 
issues. The quotation he had just made from me, 
stated the only true issue. “ The imperfection of so- 
ciety, the actual! immaturity of human tellowship, has 
necessitated licentiousness, and all other abounding 
evil.” Here was the true question stated to his hand. 
All he was required to do was manfully and directly 
to confront it,and either refute the proposition laid 
down, or confess himself disabled by it. Why, then, 
did he not do this? Listen to his reply, as gathered 
from the whole tenor of his communication, ‘* I did 
not meet the question at once or directly, because I 
wished to prove three things, 1, that Y. S. made so- 
cial wniperfection the cause of licentiousness; 2, that 
he was very wrong in doing this, because suciety is 
external, while causes are always internal; 3, tha 









me.” Such, clearly stated, is A. B. F's ac. 
a: r for not irec meeting the true 

Seyos and li. 

ah misconceived the very na- 

e as being always internal, and of effect as 

Let us, then, vee how A. E. F. 





external. 
mccnaherenps  ghg tne metaphysi- 


¢ eases phoney how does &: E. F. define society ? 
He defines it as“ the order existing in the relations of 
men to each other.” Probably, then, he will admit 
that these relations of men are internal as well as ex. 
ternal—that they are internal, indeed, before they are 
external—thus that human society, as meaning these 
relations, has an internal order, as well as an external 
one, has an inward life or being no less than an out. 
ward one. Whether he admits this truth with his un. 
derstanding or not, it has at least been made familiar 
to his memory by our past controversy. For I have 
invariably used the term society, except when using it 
in contradistinction to the individual life, as importing 
the inward fellowship of men in God, as importing the 
essential unity which each and all men have in their 
Creator, or the perfect harmony in Him of self-love 
and universal love. Ihave rationally demonstrated 
the existence of this internal unity in humanity. | 
have proved that the very perfection of God necessita- 
ted a perfect society or fellowship among all His crea- 
tures, so as that in denying the latter truth you im- 
plicitly deny the former. And having proved this, | 
then further shewed that all our criminality and vice 
grew out of our actual inexperience of this divine so- 
ciety or fellowship, grew out of the fact that we had 
not discovered or elaborated an outward social order 
corresponding with this inward social order we have in 
God ; and consequently that all we had to do for the 
extirpation of crime and vice was to seek out those 
laws of order in the outward relations of men which 
should perfeetly express their essential harmony, the 
harmony they have in their creative source. I hadno 
such piddling conception of society as A. E. F. enter- 
tains, namely, that it expresses merely the outward 
relations of men, whether orderly or disorderly, and | 
defy any man of intelligence to find the slightest ground 
in all my papers for such a charge. On the contrary | 
have taken the greatest pains to shew that it was the 
profoundest and most internal fact of humanity, a {act 
so profound or internal as to stand or fall with that of 
the divine existence. In saying, accordingly, “ that 
licentiousness and all other evil was necessitated by 
the immaturity of human fellowship, by the imperfec- 
tion of human society,” every reader of honest intel- 
ligence would at once see that instead of making so- 
ciety the cause of these things,as A. E. F. foolishly 


charges, I made the absence of society their cause. It 
was because society was hot yet organized oUtwardly, 


I said, and for this cause alone, that these evils exist- 
ed. They were inevitable, I said, to our inadequate 
outward experience of our inward divine fellowship, 
inevitable to our imperfect outward realization of our 
interior divine relations. As soon, therefore, I con- 
tinued, as society becomes organized upon the earth, 
as soon, in other words, as we conform our outward 
relations to those inward relations we have in God, 
which conformity is the legitimate business of science 
alone, all these loathsome crimes and vices which mark 
our present social immaturity will instantly disappear. 

What excuse, then, can A. E. F. offer for deliber- 
ately blinking all these statements, and deliberately 
ascribing to me his own sensuous conception of socie- 
ty? Y.S. forsooth “makes a false social order the 
cause of licentiousness!” Y. 8S. confesses to a natu- 
ral partiality for his own words. Will A. E. F., then, 
be good enougli to prove these’ words his? Wher 
have I put together such nonsense? Shew me that! 
have once declared “a false social order the cause of 
licentiousness,” or of anything else, and I will at once 
confess myself the righteous butt of A. E. F.’s crit- 
cism. But the merit of the phrase ishis alone. Wha'- 
ever be my ignorance of the true relation of cause and 
effect, I have at least made no such egregious display 
of it as is here presented. A “false social order ” cal 
be nothing else than the lack of true order, and the 
lack of true order is nothing but disorder, and disorder 
is, among other things, licentiousness. To talk, the, 
of a false social order causing licentiousness, is to talk 
of a thing causing itself. And to talk of a thingcavs 
ing itself, is to be guilty even of a worse fault thao 
“ preposterousness,” or “ putting the cart before the 
horse ;” it is to be guilty of “ putting the horse in! 
the cart,” or blending both horse and cart, both cav* 
and effect, in one ludicrous confusion. This, I ree 
is a fault which belongs to my accomplished cnl¢ 
alone. 

Having thus exposed A. E. F.’s fundamental fallacy 
it is not worth while to deal minutely with the special 
pleading wherewith he ekes it out. I will, therefore 
bestow only a cursory glance upon what remains. 

I had said that adultery was a violation of the m4 
riage institution, or of alaw of human society guar? 
teeing a certain man an exclusive property in @ cet 
tain woman, and vice versa, which marriage jaw oF in- 
stitution again, I said, grew, itself, out of a certaia 
necessity of human society. That is to say, I shewe 
that before human society or fellowship, considered ® 
a fact of man’s internal or essential nature, could b*- 
come actualized on earth, could become a fact also > 
his outward experience, it must have subjects born UP 
on the earth. But subjects born before the organiz® 
tion of society—subjects, moreover, like man, whos 
infancy is more helpless than tha* of any animal, 80 
who is born inte no science of life but is dependent fo 
all that he knows upon experience or tuition—w? 
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whole position, consequently, stood thus: Adul- 
tery isa ¥ 
growth of inan’s social neressit'es, It expresses the 
necessity which he is under, so long as society itself is 
immature and therefore unable to take care of her off- 
spring, of maintaining the family institution, as alune 
supplying this needful care. When, therefore, society 
becomes organized and capable herself of taking care 
of her offspring, the family institution, being no longer 
needful in its present restricted dimensions, will be- 
come exalted into a universal social relation ; while 
marriage considered as the basis of that institution will 
undergo a proportionate exaltation ; that is to say, in- 
stead of marking the merely outward or conventional, 
and therefore perishable, union of the individual mao 
with the individual woman, will express the inward or 
spontaneous, and therefore imperishable, union of uni- 
versal man with universal woman. Adultery, conse- 
quently, which is nothing but the violation of an abso- 
lute or exclusive property possessed by one man in one 
woman, and vice versa, will in this state of things ne- 
cessarily disappear ; for when society refuses any long- 
er to confer such property, it will, of course, be impos- 
sible to violate it. In short, I saw no hope for the ex- 
tirpation of adultery and licentiousness until society 
should become organized externally, and by a conse- 
quent thorough inauguration of the freedoin of the 
passions, forever abolish the crime and vice which ajc 
the inevitable fruits of their compression. 

Clearly, then, here was an idea which invited reflec- 
tion. lis truth or-falsity refused to disclose itself at 
the summons of mere prejudice. It was perfectly ra- 
tional in .:s form, and therefore if it admited auy ref- 
utatiou, exacted a perfectly rational one. How, then, 
does A. E. F. proceed to treat it! By a paliry quibble 
upon the word cause, a word which I never used ; by 
ap unmeaning twitter about an unmeaning seutence 
of which he is himself the author, but which, never- 
theless, he does not hesitate to cram into my objurga- 
tory and exspuatory lips ; and by the occasional tor+ 
ture of my owa sentences into avowals which they 
would never freely make. Thus, 1 had said that the 


foundation of society lay in the individuality of its 


subjecis, which individuality consisted primarily in a 
man’s exslusive title to his own life. I said that so- 
ciety could never get birth without this foundation be- 


ing laid for it in every man’s exclusive property in his 
own life, Hence I said that our right to life was a so- 
cial right, derived from the very meucesities of otr s0- 
cial existence, since society could not exist nor even 
be conceived without it, Now, would you believe that 
A. E. F. picks out this passage and quibbles away up- 
on it fora page ortwo to prove—what? that I have 
been guilty of making society give a right before so- 


ciety itself existed! Is it possible?) Does A. E. F. 


really need to have this dark saying elucidated for 
I am going to build a 
house of a certain order and magnitude, and I send for 


him? Well, then, so let it be. 


an architect to take the oversight of it. After listen- 


ing to my plans, he says: “Sir, your house being of 


the character you describe, requires such or such a foun- 
dation.” Now, what would the architect say, were I 
hereupon,to address him thus: ‘‘ Requires, Mr. Ar- 
chitect, did you say that my house requires? Can my 
house require anything, or effect anything, or put forth 
any manifestation of power in any shape, before it is 
built? Please order your phrases with more discre- 
tion, Mr. Architect, or you shail build no houses, let 
alone phalansteries, forme” What would the petri- 
fied architect say? He would, perhaps, be too petri- 
ried to say anything, but I cannot doubt that he would 
think me a very decided—and so torth. 

I had also said that “all crime and vice are but the 
reaction of man’s essential liberty against a false social 
order ;’ in other words, thatuo man would be crimi- 
nal or vicious if society were truly organized, or or- 
ganized in a way to allow freedom to the passions. 
A.E. F.“ does not mean to deny that there is such a 
reaction asthat of which Y.S. speaks,” —i.e. the re- 
action of man’s essential liberty—‘ against the laws 
making marriage a contract for life.” If he do not 
mean to deny this, then certainly our quarrel is over. 
For if the existing marriage-statutes are in opposition 
to “man’s essential liberty,” if they do not act with 
but against, this liberty, then clearly they should be put 
away, inasmuch as they incessantly generate licenuious- 
ness by vainly essaying to restrain man’s essential 
liberty. But when A. E. F. said he “ did not mean 
to deny” this,he surely could not have perceived that 
he was going to do so in the next sentence. “But does 
this prove,” he says, “that licentiousness is from those 
restraints,and may be charged upon them!” Why, 
really, if these restraints are, as A. E. F. “ will not 
deny,them to be,” restraints upen man’s essential |ib- 
erty, and if that liberty being an inspiration of God, 
does not by itself produce licentiousness, I chink we 
have nochoice but to conclude that licentiousness is 
from these restraints,and properly chargeable upon 
them, “ As well,” proceeds A. E. F.,“ might it be 
said that the irritation of the tiger is from his impris- 
onment, that his cage alone is te olame for his fury, 
and that he will be quiet and do no mischief, if he is 
let out.” Well, truly, A. E. F. is a mine of profundi- 
ty! Does he really think, then, that the normal con- 
dition of the tiger is one of “ irritation,” that his nat- 
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ered. Thad uppo ‘that the 1 al or normal 
ndition of every living thing was a condition of en- 
ment. I had supposed that life, itself, was enjoy- 
ment, that the bare experience of an outward condi- 
‘tion in harmony with the inward desires of the sub- 
ject, constituted the true happiness of that subject, and 
sequently that he never began to experience un- 
happiness, or “irritation,” much less “ fary,” antil this 
harmony was distarbed, and his inward desires were 
Jeft without due outward satisfaction. I supposed, ac- 
cordingly, that the tiger while left undisturbed in his 
native jungle, was usually in a state of serenity ; that 
when indulging his native propensions to their utmost 
swing, as, for example, when gorging himself upon a 
venturesome kid, or an unwary calf, he was then 
least of all in a state either of “ irritation” or “fury ;” 
and that these states, in fact, could never possibly be 
induced save by some outward interference with his 
native tendencies and delights. Nor can I now allow 
A. E. F.’s brilliant intuitions into nataral history to 
disturb these convictions. I must continue to hold 
with the inductive naturalist, that no animal has yet 
been found the substratum or essence of whose nature 
is “irritation” or “fury ;” none whose “ irritation ” or 
“fury” is ever in the slightest degree traceable to his 
nature, properly speaking, but always and whully to 
some undue interference with that nature, that is, to 
some unnatural constraint, Hence my friend will per- 
mit me to affirm with all my heart his Juminous prop- 
osition, that we might “as well charge the irritation of 
the tiger upon his cage,” as charge the hurtful issues 
of the huinan passions upon unnatural social restraints. 
We might precisely as well. The one case illustrates 
the other exactly, while both are true, and oqmiy | 
true. It illustrates it so exactly that what I have been 
frequently tempted to think before, I am now tempted 


view in apparently oppugving my ideas, than to afford 
them a very real confirmation. 

With this altogether soothing impression of our re- 
lation, 1 had better at once dismiss our controversy, 
especially as nothing remains of A. E. F. but a feeble 
iteration of whatfeebly went before. “Little space,” 
he says, “‘remains to him for examining into the true 
idea of liberty in marriage.” As this is an idea which 
I have never before had my attention drawn to, either 
in its truth or falsity, asitis an idea which has never 
been discussed, nor even broached, by me, I can only 
look upon this sentence asso much additional evidence 
of the truth of my persuasion in regard to A. E. F.’s 
real position. He slyly makes a factitious issue, by 
way “of saying in few words as to the wise” that there 
1s no possibility of getting up real one. The only 
liberty 1 had spoken of wasa liberty in love; that is 
to say, had expressed a conviction that love could not 
be compelled, and that all compulsory intercourse of 
the sexes, therefore, precluded the life of love to the 
parties. A. E. F, hereupon replies “that all they who 
are truly in love with each other, or who feel that a 
disruption of their intercourse would be the worst of 
calamities, are free in marriage ; that is,do not feel 
the restraints of the law, because what the law tells 
them their hearts first tell them ;’—which is really af- 
firming all I have said, while at the same time appear- 
ing to the “unwise” to oppose it. If, instead of this, 
he had undertaken to shew that all those who were le- 
gally married loved each other, and did not feel, there- 
fore, the restraints of the legal bond,he would have 
exliibited a real opposition tome. But depend upon 
it this was not his game. Let me say here, by the} 
way, that A. E. F., before he again takes up his pen 
on this subject, should learn to discriminate between 
love, properly speaking, or the sexual sentiment, and 
charity, or benevolence, which is sometimes called 
brotherly love. The latter, no doubt, exists ina high 
degree among many married partners, who have long 
forgotten the former sentiment ; but it should never be 
looked upon as furnishing the true sanction of sexual 
intercourse, which lies in Love alone. A. E. F. over- 
looks this distinction, and habitually confounds Eros 
with Agapé, Cupid with St. John. 

I admit that in the very last paragraph of A. E. F.’s 
communication something occurs to give us pause, 
something which apparently forbids the hope of our 
real unanimity. He says that such adherents of As- 
sociation as hold the views I do, “ are not worth keep- 
ing.” That speech, I grant, looks very sauey; but de- 
pend upon it, it is only a ruse. For what avails more 
io the advantage of your antagonist in argument, thao 
for you to grow splenetic and insulting? How can 
you better convince the bystanders that he is right aad 
you wrong, than by ceasing to meet his reasons, and 
beginning to asperse his character?’ When you call 
him a scurvy fellow, the bystanders are sure to take it 
as amerely eccentric confession on your part of his be- 
ing a good logician ; and when you proceed to assure | 
him of your perfeet contempt, their cooler judgment | 
infers that you secretly feel a distressing mistrust of 
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fact, then, is, I have no doubt, that A.E. F. had an 
instinetive perception that his sole chauce of a reply to 
me lay in his gevting up a false issue. 1 have not the 


least idea that he was conscious of seeking a false is- 


sue, for A. E. F, though very faulty in philosophy, is 
doubtless sufficiently upright in life ; but he has taken 
such exclusive counsel of his prejudices on all this #ub- 
ject, that his intellect has become positively hoodwink- 
ed, and incapable of its usually honest offices. The 
wsthetic unity of good and evil—the eventual recon- 
ciliation of brotherly love and self-love, or of duty and 
interest,in the supreme love of Art, or productive Use, 
which is the true love of God—is au idea so little | 
demanded as yet by the necessities of our tech- 
nically respectable men; it is an idea, moreover, 
which so effectually saps all that Pharisaic preten- 
sion to the divine favor, which constitutes the life of | 
the existing church, both old and new, and which 
is based upon an assumption of the eternal contra- 
riety of good and «vil, or what is the same thing, 
upon a denial of the universality of God's king- 
dom on earth; that we cannot expect to find it 
immediately acceptable either to our civil rulers, or the 
chief priests and most reputable scribes of the a 
Nevertheless, I have great faith that, in spite of A. E. 
F.’s present hostility to this idea, he will one day wel- 
come itas the traveller welcomes the shadow of 4 
great rock in a weary land. ‘ Y.s 











Tue Great Ortuooraruic Quarrer. — The news- 
papers, having just now nothing else to fight about, 
have got at loggerheads on the subject of spelling. 
That harmless little print, the Boston Transcript, 
began the fray, but as the apostle says, Behold how 
great a matter a little fire kindleth, all the press- 
gangs, from Dan to Beersheba, enter into the respec- | 
tive merits of Webster and Walker, with characteris- | 
tie ardor and vein? ‘The occasion of the dispute was 
the audacious attempt of the Messrs. Harpers to intro- 


punched out a few i’s, dispensed with Is, and 
dropped out many u’s, which effected a great saving 
of m’s, and gave offence to the whole world of letters. 

Now we have no disposition to defend publishers in 
any respect, being of the authorcraft ourselves, we 
hold them all to be our mortal and natural enemies ; 
yet in the present instance we commend the un- 
wonted temerity of the Barons of Cliff-street, and 
hope they will go on in a useful career of reform, 
until the heathenish practices of English writers are | 
thoroughly corrected. But then, can they stop short 
of Phonotypy? No; but what of that? Let justice 
be done, though the Harpers fall ! 

P.S. Since writing the above, we learn that this 
violent and threatening controversy is a bookseller’s 
trick after all; and that it grows out the fact that 
the Haipers are the publishers of Webster’s Diction- 
ary, while another house in Boston, publish the rival 
edition of Worcester, each consequently preferring its 
own authority. We are relieved as to the threatened 
results. 











Ladies’ Fair. 

The Ladies of Rev. T. L. Harris’ Society, (the Inde- 
pendent Christian ( ongregation), design holding a Fair 
and Levee at the Assembly Rooms, Chinese Buildings, on | 
Monday afternoon and evening, Feb. 12th. The display | 
oi fancy and useful articles will be large and beautiful ‘ 
and urrangements have been made for a rich musical en- 
tertainment during the evening. This congregation and 
their minister have new claims upon the patronage of the 
reformators and liberal portion of the public, and we 
hope that they may receive a generous and ample patron- 
age. Tickets 25 cents, to be obtained of Mr. H. B. Os-| 
born, 444 Grand st.; Mr. C. Partridge, 6 Cortiand st., and | 
at the door on the occasion. 








Axpany, January 29, 1849. 

Messrs. Epirors:—'T’o some of our friends it is| 
surprising that the professed Christian church should | 
reject with bitterness the doctrines of association ; bn/| 
that surprise will give way to emotions of another sort| 
when the true quality of the church is nade manifes 
to them. Some such manifestations are now observa- 
ble, in many places, and in this city are quite conspic- 
uous,so much so that I am impelled to make them 
the theme of an epistle. 

It is by no means surprising that the idea of univer- 
sal unity should fail to find a resting place in the minds 
of such as deny the unity of God; and if it can be 
shown that this unity is denied by the doctrines of 
what is called the orthodox church, we shall then have 
the true reason why the great and beneficent cause of 
Associative Unity, which profess a complete recoucili- 


what seems to me the exact fact of the case. The sttributes.of Deity, ia whom the 
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y have centred the 
antagonis’ic qualities of vengeance and mercy, thereby 
rendering themselves incapable of harboring or cher- 
ishing for a single moment even the most remote idea 
of social harmony, or associative unity among men. 

But it is not only m the pulpet, and on the Sabbath, 
that we hear the name of God thus blasphemed, al- 
though this of itself were sufficient to render triumph- 
ant every infernal propensity of unregenerate man, by 
sowing broad-cast throughout the land the seeds of 
discord and hate. In a recent lecture before the Young 
Men’s Library Association, in this city, by the Rev. 
Mr. Martin, a minister of one of the Presbyterian 
charches, a most palpable manifestation was given of 
the prevailing notion concerning Divine wrath. The 
reverend gentleman was discoursing upon Rhetoric. 
In offering soine illustrations of rhetorical power, he 
cited a sentence from the sermon of one of his clerical 
brethren to thia effect: The sermon cited was con 
cerning the refusal of Jesus to condemn the criminal 
woman brought te him by the Jews; “ Jesus refused 
to judge the woman at that time” said he,“ but he 
aid not say that he would not judge her at the last 
day !”—and this sentence was held up by the lecturer 
as a master stroke of rhetoric inasmuch as it conveyed 
in so few words ‘he greatest fact in revelation, namely, 
the last judgment ! 

What is the Bible worth in the hands of such an 
Is it not plainly manifest, that a is a 
He can see no divinity in that 


interpreter? 
sealed book to him? 
immaculate judgwent which sent away abashed the 
ferocious accusers of an erring sister, nor be touched 
with that infinite compassion so graciously expressed 
in the words, “ Neither do I condemn thee; go, and 
sin no more.” No, he will have what he conceives to 
be a more just judgment hereafter, in which there 
shall be some terrible display of what he blasphemous- 


ly conceives to be Divine wrath. Is nor this the una- 


voidable inference ? 

While meditating upon thé darkened state of the 
church, made visible by the things above cited, my eye 
fell upon a paragraph quoted from the writings of the 
late Rev. Dr. Chalmers, in the Evening Journal of this 
city, which is so appropriate to my theme, that I must 


record it in thisconnection. Dr. Chalmers, it is known, 


is regarded as one of the greatest, if not the greatest 
of lights in the church, of the present generation, and 
one who is often quoted as of the best orthodox author- 
ity; and if his light be darkness, how great must be 
the darkness of his subordinates! But read the para- 


graph: 

“Power oF A Goop Man’s Lirc.—The beauty of a holy 
ife constitutes the most eloquent and effective persuasive 
toreligion which one human being can address to another. 
We have more ways of doing good t » our fellow creatures; 
but none so efficacious as leading virtuous, upright and 
well ordered lives. ‘here isan energy of moral suasion 
ina good man’s life, passing the highest effort  f the 
orator’s genius. The seen but silent beauty of holiness, 
speaks more eloquently than the tongues of men and 
angels. Let parents remember this. ‘The best inheritance 
a parent can bequeath to a child is « virtuous example, 
a legacy of hallowed rememberance and association. 
The beauty of holiness beaming through the life of aloved 
relative or friend, is more effeztual tostrengthen such as 
do stand in virtue’s ways, and raise up those that are 
bowed down, than command, entreaty or warning. Chris - 
‘tianity itself, I believe, owes by far the greatest part of 
its moral power, not to the precepts or pa rables of Christ, 
but to his character. The beauty of that holiness which 
is en-hrined in the four biographies of the Man of Naza- 
reth, has done more, and wil do more, to regenerate tlie 
world, and bringin an everlasting righteousness, than all 


| other agencies put together- It has done more to spread 


his religion in the world than has ever been preached or 
written on the evidences of Christianity.”—CHALMExs. 


Here it is openly manifest, that the precepts and 


| parables of Christ are not regarded as a revelation of 


the Divine character in the professed Christian church ; 
Its ideas of a true character, or holiness, is something 
apart from all these! Truly has “the sun become 
darkness,” when the church fails to discover the ma- 
jestic lineaments of a divine portraiture in the parables 
and precepts of Christ. He who cannot recognise the 
most vivid sketches of the Gop-Man inthe parable of 
the prodigal son, the good Samari.an, and others, must 
indeed be blind, and in his blindness will not hesi- 
tate to accept a holiness like that which is now cur- 
rent in christendom, having its origin not in the para- 
bles and precepts of Christ, that is, not in the Word of 
God, but in the unrenewed mind of man. 

This being the state of the church at this moment, 
how can she conceive the possibility of a harmonic 
social state? Nay, verily, until she learns better, there 
is for her no baimony, no peace, neither here nor here- 
after; and for the sole reason that the wrath which 


she attributes to the Divine Being is in herself, wrank- 


ling in her own heart. 
More hereafter from Yours for Unity, 
a ee 





atidn of all the divisions which now seperate man from | Statement of the Condition of the Wisconsin Phalanx. 


man, and thereby estrange him from God, is set at 
naught by the professing Christian church. 
The church has failed to receive a revelation of the 


Wisconsin Puaianx, Ceresco, Jan. 16, 1549. 
To the Editors of the Harbinger : 
Having been disappointed in sending to the Har- 


character and atribuies of the one God in the glorified | binger our annual Statement at the proper time, you 
humanity of the Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ, be-| wi!] accept of it now, together with our apology for its 
cause, in her doctrine concerning the trinity, she has! not appearing before. 


conceived a merely sensual thought, namely, that of a 


STATEMENT OF THE CONDITION OF THE W IsconsiNn 


tri-personality, instead of the true spiritual trine repre-| PHaLanx aT THE ANNUAL SETTLEMENT FOR THE FiscaL 


sented in the words of “ Father, Son and Holy Spirit.”| Year enpine Dec. 47H, 1848.--The Wisconsin Phal- 





opinions to the contempt of all upright minds. 


your own philosophy. Depend upon it, this is the se- | Consequently she is in the belief that God the Father and anx was organized as an industrial Association in the 
cret of our friend’s apparent, and otherwise unbecom- God tae Son are not one in person, but two, which! spring of 1844, and commenced practical operations 
ing, petulance. You would never have caught him | belief cannot fail to destroy, in the mind of its recipi-| May 27th of the same year, in the then unoccupied 
insinuating that they who differ from him in teas ent, all ideas concerning the unity of God, which ideas | township, since called Ceresco, which makes this the 
or philosophic opinion, were therefore worthless men,| of unity are the only foundation of a true religion. fifth annual statement. 
unless with the secret design of exposing his peculiar Hence, it is, that we continually hear the Father| tion of the Phalanx still continues to progress, though 
appealed to, that he would “ have mercy for the sake} slow, still faster than would be anticipated with our 
But if this pleasing hypothesis as to A. E. F.’s very| af his son ;” thus attributing to the one the infernal] limted means. 


The moral and social condi- 


The social and even moral progress 


peculiar warfare be denied me, if Iam compelled by} qualities of wrath and vengeance, while to the other is| of the children is more apparent than with the adults; 
all the facts to regard him as an antagonist instead of | ascribed the attributes of compassion and benevolence, notwithstanding no special Educational organization 
a friend in disguise, then let me conclude by declaring 


thereby manifesting a divided mind concerning the’ of a physical or mental nature has been made applica- 
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ble to them, for the want ef means, It is encouraging 
however, to observe with what attractiveness man en- 
ters into true social relations as fast and even faster 
than he can create the material conditions requisite 
thereto Religious meetings are sustained by us every 
Sabbath, where the largest liberty is extended to all 
in research aftertrath. In the educational department 
we do no more than sustain a common school—at the 
same time waiting, anxiously waiting, when our con- 
dition will justify a more extended wperation. In the 
absence of a Reading Ruom and Library, one of our 
greatest facilities for knowledge and general informa- 
tion, is a great number aad variety of aewapapers and 
periodical publications, an wterchange of which gives 
advantages in advance of the isolated family. The 
oumber of resident members is 120, viz.: 63 males and 
57 temales. The number of resident families is 29. 
We have resident with us, who are not members, | 
family and 12 single persons—6 families and 3 single 
persons have leit during the year, a part of the stock 
of which, we have purchased. We have lost by death 
the past year 7 persous, viz.: 1 married lady, (by con- 





sumption), 1 child, two vears of age, and 5 infants.— 
The health of the members has been good, with the 
exception of a few cases of remittant and Billious fe- 
The Phalanx has sustained a Public Boarding 
House the past year, at which the principal part of the 


vers. 


members have boarded at a cost not exceeding 75 cts. 
per week. The remaining families board at their own 
apartments 

The number of hours labor performed during the 
The 
whole amount of property at the appraisal, is $33, 
527 77. The nett profits of the year are $8,077 02— 
which givesa dividend to stock of 6) per cent., and 
6} cents per hour to labor. 


year, reduced to the mediam class, is 97,036. 


The annexed Schedule 
specifies the kinds and valuation of property on hand: 


Real Estate, 1703 acres at $3,.........$ 5,879 00 
RAV BOGOR. 6 61800 0's osstses wow bed 3,117%0 
Mechanical Tools.... 00 © eernee 1,366 34 
Farming - on 6c Sed cce cease eee 
Mechanical Implements, ..°........ 14,605 00 
Agricultural ¥ oseecesees 2.298 90 

‘ Progmete.cccccciscrces S161 56 
Garden “ os eee 6e 1,006 13 
Miscellaneous Property. ...........4 793 U9 


bee e+ o§§38,697 77 
. S. Bares, President. 

Cerersco, December 13th, 1848 

At our annual Charter Election held on the 11th 
Dec., 1848, the following officers were duly elected, 
viz.: Jacob Beckwith, President; Wm. Starr, Vice 
President; J. Stuart, Secretary; A. D. Wright, Trea- 
surer; G. H. Baker, S. Bates, J. Woodruff, Wm. Dun- 
ham, R. D. Mason; L. Stilwell, R. Smith, C. Adkins, 
and D O. French, Counselmen. 

P. 8.--The communication in the 6th No. of the 
Harbinger, from our triend W. H. W. of Tennesee,in 
relation to the exploration of the valley of the Missis- 
sippi, Texas or Upper California, with reference to 
seeking a suitable location on which to commence a 
Mode! Phalanx, I hope will meet with a favorable res- 
A temperate climate, 
together with a productive soil, would contribute large- 
S. Bares. 


Total amount. ........ 


ponse by our friends generally. 


ly to success. Fraternally yours, 





Third Quarterly Festival of the Philadelphia Union 
of Associationists, 

The third quarterly festival of the Philadelphia 
Union, took place at the Hall, Athenwum Building, 
South Sixth Street, Monday evening, January 29.—- 
Upwards of a hundred ladies and gentlemen, (mem- 
bers and their friends), were present on the occasion. 
Your reporter had the felicity of being among them, 
and as in duty bound, respectfully submits a dilution 
of the proceedings for your approbation. 

These festivals originated somewhat accidentally. 
The various Groups occupy four Monday evenings in 
At the end of each quarter, was « thir- 
teenth unoccupied. The question was, how should 
this vacuum be filled, so as not to disturb the present 
definiteness with respect to the regular meetings of the 
A festival was suggested, and carried un- 


each month. 


Groups ? 
animously. 

Originating accidentally, they are now deemed mor- 
ally necessary, and are continued asa matter of sound 
policy on the part of the Union. For, be it observed, 
that in proportion as it attains social power and eleva- 
tion, does it individually and collcetively lose depen- 
dence on civilization, and so render indispensable a 
system of pleasures of its own,—and these again re- 
act, and tend mutually to confirm and establish each 
other. Indeed, not a little dissatisfaction is felt by 
some members, on finding themselves compelled to 
live in civilization atall, and they are disposed to com- 
promise only on condition that they shall, while stay- 
Thus you 
see these festivals are like the weather, which cannot 
be put off. 

The Group of Social’ Culture has the contro} of all 


ing in it, leve as far out of it as possible. 


matters of this kind, and in the present instance, dele- 
gated a Committee of three to arrange the prelimina- 
ries—of which Committee, Mr. Alexander Harrison 
was Chairman. The tickets were placed uniformly 
at fifty cents each, a sentiment of commiseration for 
“ outsiders,” prevailing against charging them a dollar, 
which otherwise, as | am informed, was the judgment 


of the Committee. Aground plan of the Hall was ta- 


ken, and divided into sections, which sections were 
assigned generally to a volunteer committee of twelve, 
for the purpose of distributing the refreshments. The 
company remairced seated, and the arrangement adop- 


ted insured full attention in every section of the Hall. 

The exercises were introduced by atmo on the 
Piano, flute and violin, effectively executed by Messrs. 
Lenschow and Pfeifer of the Germania Musical Asso- 
ciation, and Mr. Benkert, a pupil of the first named 


gentleman, The first sentiment was then read : 





_, Mome—he Symbol and Interpreter of Human Det- now the Be 

y- tp asd : is io yriodd sven te 

Mr. Apollos W. Harrison, being called apon, res- | ey beet poses Ce 

ponded in # maiden effort, substantially as tollows : rom the pier, even sneering 
Biv ; and held their breath, but sudden- 

















To the earnest, in’ 
him who seeks to lea laws of nature, and 
Sathya 
volun e music ’ 
once the tye wind interpreter } 

e fu ure. 


with the tender, peaceful ballads of the English and 
tish bards, the plaintive, heart-searching 

life songs of Schubert, or the glowing 7 
nature's hymns, of Beethoven, bre 

ty aud Love, :endered into living sound b power 
of the modern orchestra; such are the barb rism of the 
past, and the social anarehy and jar of the present, to the 
beuutiful simplicity and refinement, the world-wide har- 
mony of the future of our race, . 

Music has been heretofore looked upon mainly as a 
pastime, a necessary accompaniment to the dance, a so- 
lace to the care fraught spirit in its hours of weariness 
and pain, or a powerlul stimulus to the perverted instincts 
of our nature on the field of deadly conflict; but this 
age is becoming alive to its truer an holier uses. We be- 
ga to reg rditas one of the guides given by Creative 

rovidence to lead us on the way, and to brighten and 
cheer the path towards His Eterna] Truth, The musical 
heart of our day is beating high with hope, and yearning 
for the fulfilment of the promised Divine harmony of all 
things; when not sounds mercly, but forms, colors, pas- 
sions, hal| all own obedience to the same great law. 

How little does the careless observer know or imagine 
of the extent of the realm of Music; the song of birds, 
the rustle of the autumn leaf, the gleeful shout and jaugh 
of sportive childhood, or the ery of pain from the invalid’s 
couch, the toll of the funeral bell, and even the harsh 
growl of the tiger,in fact every sound that meets the 
ear is reducible to the musical seale, and can be written 
out in bars and notes. The cooper, as with mallet and 
stick ne binds the hoops upon the cask, beats pleasant mu- 
sic to the ear, the biacksmith’s h.mmer ring a merry, 
bounding peal from the stout anvil, and the horse now 
prancing by the door, with each hoof-fall tellsa measured 
cadence ; 

Music derives her highest graces from the endless va- 
riations of Nature’s Harp; the swell of the organ but 
imitates the rising and falling of the wind, the sweet 
warblings, the brilliant cadences of the prima donnas are 
patterned from the songs of the featneied tribe-in a 
word,melody were poor indeed, and harmony as naught, 
did not Nature give the model for the composer. Music 
is a universal language; it speaks in all things t all. 
From the simple ballad and family duett up to the ma- 
jestic mass and brilli.ut cavatina, or operatic concerted 
piece, there is food for all tastes and all capacities, and 
each step of progress we make towarda higher appreci- 
ation of musical sublimity and truth, is a sure index of 
the elevation of our whole mental aspirations. 

Our thoughts, our common wants are expressed in spo- 
ken words; oursentiments and aspirations find embodi- 
ment and expression in the deeper language of forms, 
colors and sounds, their utterance is in the seven hued 
prism and the bow of promise, in the candid marble 
wrought into life beneath the seulptor’s chisel, in the line 
of beauty and grace from the artist’s pencil, but more 
than all in the vibrations of the very air we breath, 
which, cunningly taught to dally with the many stringed 
harp, or pourin liquid melody from the throat of beauty 
to swell in thanksgiving from the choir, or glow with fire 
and feeling in the high wreught inspirations of the lyric 
drama, sends a thrill to every heart, and speaks mm 
tones no speech cin imitate, the inner yearnings of 
the soul, which seem too pure and holy for utterance in 
harsh guttural syllables and sentences. 

“Big with sound and fury, ar’ nothing,” but 
require some more congenial medium of delivery and ex- 
pression, in the harmony of living sound, which never 
tells the tale of falsehood and deceit, and cannot lie. 

Each simpie soundin Nature, each element or note in 
music is, in itself, perfect,and contains the germ of all 
perfection. A succession of these sounds in proper and 

pleasing order and measure constitutes melody. When 
two or more are played or sung together at iutervals, 
regulated by musical laws, they produce an effect pleas- 
ing to the ear and gratifying to the sense, which men ca!l 
harmony, but when they are rudely struck,at random. 
without regard to rule or science, they occasion diseord 
and jarring confusion. So with the passions or impulsme 
of the human soul. which are each in itself perfect, and 
created for the highest ,»—-for how else can we rec- 
oncile the attributes of Divine Love and Wisdom with 
an imperfect or incomplete original humanity) but when 
they are by the laws and circumstances of a false society 
pitted against each other, and working together in one 
body towards separate ends, concord and beauty of ac- 
tion is impossible ; but when men come to study the Di- 
vine Law, and to apply the teachings of the beautiful 
Harmonists that “went about doing good,” tv make 
Christianity a practical fact, then shall the world choir 
sing everlasting praise to Him that rules the spheres. 

n all ages man has held three numberssacred, 3, 7, and 
12; why,he knew not, till the genius of Fourier firstre- 
vealed their peculiar character and significance. Unity, 
the whole of anything of the Universe, of man, who is the 
mirror or reduced image of the Universe—is first divi- 
ded, by common consent, into the three elements or prin- 
ciples, Spirit, the creative matter, the passive,and Law 
the regulative. But why three and not two? Because 
three sides or elements are requsite for the simplest form 
of capacity,the triangle for instance; we know that the 
-quare, the cirele and the triangle are the simplest geo- 
metrical forms, and yet the squere is divisivle into two 
triangles,and the circle has hitherto defied all attempts 
at anv minuter subdivision than an infinity of triangles. 
Let us take then this Trinity as the first division of all 
seales ; in music we have a corresponding tried in the key 
note, third and fifth, or the tonic, mediant and domin- 
ant, which are the controlling elements of the musical 
whole or unity In the same way the white ray of light 
is divisible into three colors, red, blue and yellow, which 
are the elements of the other four prismatic hues, and 
of all the various shades in nature. M4 the human soul 
or Unity presents a trine division Of three elements, 
loves, or passions; the Affective or Social, the Sensitive 
or Material, and the Distributive or Intellectual. 

An analysis of these primary constituent passions gives 
us twelve resultants, corresponding to the twelve tones, 
or the seven tones and five semitones of the musical 

'Gamut. The Musica T iad corresponds also with the 
thr e Distributives, the Cabalish or Analysing, the Com- 
osite or Synthetic, and the Alternating or Equilibra ive. 
The four affectives, Friendship, Love, Familism, Aimbi 
| tion,are represented by the other four tones of the octave 
| and the five materia! or five senses by the semitones. 
| This analysis and comp rison with the musical scale 
|may seem to many as arbitrary and fanciful; not so, a 
very short examination of the subject must suffice to con- 
| vince every truth seeking person of its mathematical ac- 
|euracy and precision. What relations, for instance, can 
| we assume towards our fellows other than those dictated 
| by the four affeetive or Social Passions; as friends or en- 
emies, superiors equals or inferiors, lovers or beloved, 
parents, wives, children or refatives?’ What other means 
|of material intereourse and life than the five senses? 
| What other rules of action and existence than analysis, 
| synthesis and equilibration? 
| "Let ime here remark that as the five semitones are 
subordinate in the gamut, so are the five senses subject 
jin a true society to the contro] and influence of the sev- 
en higher passions, the Spiritual and Intellectual; and it 
is precisely beeause they now play the prominent part in 
this life of this age that itis so inharmonious and incom- 
| plete. But time fails me fer any elaboration of this sub- 
‘ject. It is beautifully symbolised in the tasteful banner 
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"and joot ‘ut bis Failure us” they 


est yearnings of hu- 

‘eries fa , the plan. But 

like ourier discovered the law and the principle, and 
even his disciples have failed to their ideal 
of life, they have yet established the that with 
means, pecuniary physi almost ific int in 
amount, men and women have lived like one 


tmany bright glimpses of beauty, truth 
y 


The period of a full realization of our hopes and our 
faith is distant—we deny it not—but so surely as the 
harmony of sounds now greets our hearing, so surely 
shall the day appear when the whole passional orchestra 
of Nature eon the sway of divine accord. 

Let us then cherish music, not as a recreation merely, 
ora ification of the ear and the fancy, but as a hiero- 
glyphiec of the Deity, a spiritual teacher, and a harbinger 
of the full brightness of the coming day. 

A vocal solo, with piano accompaniment, followed 
the remarks of Mr. Harrison, and met with warm ap- 
proval ; after which the second sentiment was an- 
swered : 

Art.—The spontaneors expression of the soul’s ideal, 
in its yearnings for an environment of beauty and har- 
mony. 

Mr. John Sartain rose and said, that the most pro- 
minent idea that suggests itself is, the erroneous im- 
pression as to the effect of the Social Science on what 
are termed the liberal arts. This error could arise 
only from a very superficial knowledge of its principles, 
or from ignorance of them. May it not be anticipated 
that the establishment of just relauons between man 
and man, besides contributing to his physical well be- 
ing, will secure that degree of ease of mind and per- 
sonal leisure to all, now possessed by few, which is re- 
quisite to the proper cultivation of taste? The eye 
will be educated to a discriminating appreciation of the 
beauties of nature and art, as the ear already is, in 
many, to the harmonious combinaticn of sound, and 
when there is a taste to appreciate, artists will not be 
wanting to execute works worthy of that taste. Those 
whom the love of beauty makes restless with its inten- 
sity, will pour out their genius, not to gratify purse- 
proud ignorance striving to outshine some wealihy rival 
in ostentation, but to realize the requirements of their 
brethren, who will return, not the “rich man’s con- 
tumely,” but grateful sympathy and a worthy fame. 

Ancient Rome is said to have: had its public ways 

Imost peopled with statues. Under the Social regimé 
of Fourier, every man’s house would be so. 


Those who are acquainted with Mr. Sartain, are 
aware that he is une Of the most hard working men in 


Philadelphia. He came in late, having been detained 
by business, and wholly unprepared. I donot know 
whether the synopsis of his remarks above given is en- 
tirely correct, but it contains the leading ideas. 

A Duet on the Guitar and Piano, by Mr. Schubert 
and Dr. Weder, was next enjoyed ; after which the 
third regular sentument was read: 

THE wWorTH OF THE PresEnt.—To life—to ion— 
to the present hour! “Five minutes of happiness now,” 
-ays Mr. Gemeron, “ are worth five minutes in the next 
miilenium.” 

Dr. Lazarus then addressed the company in his 
usual able manner. : 

Man (he said) is variously defined by philosophers, 
asa featherless biped ; a forked radish ; a tool-using 
animal] ; a kindler of fires. It is added, that he isa 
being who postpones his existence : 

“He never és, but always to be blessed.” 
His prophetic instinct dwarts into insignificance the 
present attainments, and yet 
=A thing of beauty is a joy forever.’ 
And there are hours when the rose might say for us : 
“T do not waste my life, 


With such pure pleasure rife— 
In idle long for some higher part. 
The present is to me 


An immortality ; 
And heaven bends low, and reigns within my heart.” 


Without ascending to the lives of heroes and of 
Christs, or to the triumphs of great passions, whose 
sublime moments tear the veil of matter that hides God 
from man, are there not always near us human flow- 
ers, whose “beauty is their own excuse for being?” 
Are there not actions whose charm absorbs criticism, 
nnd gives a sweet repose to the weary sell-conscious- 
ness of an unfilled passional existence? Such beings 
and such actions at once plead for the present, like the 
righteous men ot Abraham's prayer for the city ; and 
they prophecy of a future, latent in our capacities, be- 
fore which the happiest experience now possible to 
any one, fades like the remembrance of a troubled 
dream. 

If the triumphs which humanity bodies forth in its 
heroes and Christs, and those of individual men in 
their hour of rapture, are as Pharos from whose lone 
tower a light streams o’er the ocean, to guide storm- 
lost barques ; or like mountains that lift their peaks in- 
to the dawn, and borrow from the sun his eailiest and 
his latest rays, while all beneath is dark ; then our 
gentler hours, charmed by “mirth,” 

“That humbler harmonist of care on Earth,” 


are like the lamp-posts by which a drunken man finds 
his way home at night, hugging the last one tight, then 
running headlong till ne falls into the embrace of the 
next, unless the gutter should chance to receive him in 
the way. 

Happy people and happy hours constitute for the 
race, or the individual, a sort of capitai, whose inter- 


terest is compound or cumulative ; for as the ch 

























er to the man, so is the barmonist of the presenit to 
harmonean of the future, and the present contaite 
the fature, as the ae..n the oak by virtue of an orgati- 
ic power of development. eee 

Thus it is that five minutes of happiness now, are 
really worth five migutes of happiness, in the higher 
developmentsof our millenial or essential destiny. — “> 

Happiness, in its scientific definition, is the continu. 
ous development of our twelve radical passions. 
the pivotal unityism which gives religion, or the rela- 
tion towards God of the individual soul. ‘This devel- 
opment is active, in their beneficent production, and 
passive by their satisfaction in attainment and posses- 
sion ; thus placing us in co-operation and in sympathy 
with nature through oar senses, the moving springs of 
industry, producing and enjoying luxury ; with our fel- 
low creatures, through the affections, tending to social 
groups in the four spheres of friendship, ambition, love, 
and the family ; and with the mathematics of creation, 
through the Passional Series, or Divine Social Order, 
in whose discovery and organization the intellect ful- 
fils its mission, and which, by the harmony it secures 
to our entire being, will fill ws with the presence of the 
Living God! 

Happiness, in all the spheres of its attainment, is at 
the same time an art, a habit, and high discipline, which 
no more comes and dwells with us unsought, than the 
arts of music or dancing ; but must be acquired and 
conquered in the order proper to each passion, and in 
that modulation and distribution of all, in their varied 
action and possession, which is necessary to their equi- 
librium, health, and renovated energy. “Nature gives 
us the wild germ of happiness, n the buoyant animal 
spirits of healthy childhood, just as she gives us musi- 
cal ears and voices, and limbs capable of graceful mo- 
tions. But musical ears and voices do not constitute 
us musicians, nor well made legs good dancers; nei- 
ther are health and noble passions sufficient for our 
happiness, without the order and art which are taught 
in the movements of the passional series, which is the 
geometry of the passions, as the notes are the geome- 
try of music, and the figures of the dance, the geome- 
try of motion. 

In ail general and permanent results, happiness de- 
pends on the organization of attractive industry in As- 
sociation. ‘The general conciliation of interests here 
provides the conditions of individual development, by 
its order of labors performed by groups,in short ses- 
sions, giving everywhere free choice, combination, and 
variety ; giving to work a soul, and to sympathy a body; 
and while wealth, taste, and science, prepare the out- 
ward spheres of associated activity, the spiritual lev- 
ers of rivalry and cabalism,the enthusiasm of masses 
in the enison of movement, and the charm of novelty, 
by the alternation of function and companionship ; are 


brought to bear at once upon the senses and social af- 
fections In all departments of labor and fife. 


This it would suffice to say of happiness, in a strict- 
ly practical point of view, because we know that the 
life is always such as the mould prepared to receive it. 
To the swamps and wilderness delong the reptiles and 
beasts of prey, and to thé social wilderness of incoher- 
ent interests, the subversive passions and falsified char- 
acters, which have fixed on civilized man, by his own 
verdict, the stigma of utter depravity. Whenever he 
properly arranges the external, or objective sphere, of 
his existence ,his past vices become for him but pledges 
that the same divine life whose uncompromising respect 
to form and order, has given such terrible manifesta- 
tions of his past mistakes, will now express itself in 
those harmonious and lovely forms which it has evolv- 
ed through his obedient mediation. 

The consciousness of happiness is thatsense of har- 
mony which the individnal feels toward God, toward 
nature, and the social body ; corresponding to the de- 
licious sensation of health, which is the organic harmo- 
ny of hisinternal functions. 

The true worth of the present, lies, then, in its ad- 
vance to take possession of the true form and order of 
human life, which is theattractive industry of the pas- 
sional series ; and our meeting this evening is conse- 
crated by its relation to this end. As to separate in- 
dividual happiness, whose aspiration and research is 
one of the fallacious optimisms of civilization, paving 
the road tohell with good intentions. It does exist, al- 
though exceptional and very limited, both in duration 
and degree. Whenever, from ignorance or cowardice, 
we turn to evade some task which lies in the path of our 
destiny, it is the invariable practise of Nature to prepare 
us for it, by placing before us, some task still more dif- 
ficult, some obstacle still more intractable, or by setting 
us to whet our tusks on the bark ef an impossibility. 
Thus, when human genius, too faithless, or too lazy. 
shirked the task of discovering the collective destiny, 
of the race, and of organizing its instinets and attrac- 
trons in that social order, which is the pledge and ne- 
cessary condition of well-being to all its individuals, 
Nature coolly tarned and proposed to every mother’s 
son of us on his own hook, the problem, to find, to con- 
nect, and to harmonize, amid every sort of opposition 
and confusion, from within and without, the scattered 
elements of his soul’s true life; and sent us groping 
over the world like the Jews over Egypt, to gather stub- 
ble instead of straw, for our building; while from ev- 
ery corner, and from behind each tree, peers forth the 
face of a sphinx, in the laughing or placid indifference 
of all natural things, ironically asking how bis work 


- 
: 


gets on! 
| Onur happy people only answer Nature face to face. 
| They are sometimes harmonists and artists of a high 
order. They may have a genius for happiness, combine 
| more elements, effect truer adaptations, than other peo- 
| ple ; or, it may be only a more fortunate lot of birth and 
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And straig’ d 
She hears no excuses ; their sound dies away in the at- 
mosphere of the utterer, and cannot vibrate in that va 
euum which separates the phenomenal from the essen- 
tial, where gravity is absolute, whose graces are trav- 
ersed only by concrete lives, by divine ideas, enshrined 
in their own forms, in planets, suns, and stars, whose 


“oul is love, and whose form is grace, 

And who blend in the grasp of their deepening gaze, 
‘Lhe wisdom of past and of coming days, — 
The tearful , where life’s Spirai Springs, 
They have left behind, and its w rings . 
Grow brighter as they bruader grow, 

And with a fuller rapture flow ! 


Implied in this life of organized virtues, are general 
sympathies with virtue and beauty wherever they oc- 
cur, and while we thus multiply our consciousness of 
God, and to honor him also in our lives, and to recog- 
nize him in alithe modes of his incarnation in other 
lives, and to advance our own claims to life’s treasures 
with the modest assurance that the best is always good 
enough for us, that our father is always pieased with 
happy children, that 

“God is when man receives, 

To enjoy is to “bey.” 

Happy characters and happy actions seem to live 
in the scnshine of God’s smile. They blend the el- 
ements of life in closer union. They are true and 
complete actions ; they are concrete; they dety you 
to distinguish in them the material from the spiritual 
elements. Such an action is the dance, or measured 
harmony of motion, which bas no especial outward 
use or object, yet is its own best excuse— 

“Pleads for itself the fact.” 

Its grace and pleasure lie not merely in the generous 
enjoymeats of sight, and touch, and hearing; nor in 
the fact of meeting our frietfds; nor yet in the cal- 
culated adaptation of its figures and steps—the ma- 
thematical or intellectual element ; but it is concrete 
of all these. 

The soul loves to express itself in beautiful forms 
and harmonious movements. Billowed on waves of 
music, it beams from the eye, thr.i!s in the soft touch, 
itfeels sympathies hitherto latent, and it finds this 
emancipation in its obedience to a fixed geometrical 
order, in the distribution of the steps and figures f 
the dance. This obedience practice renders uncon- 
scious or intuitive. 

Such are also the characters of millenial existence, 
when we return here with healthy and beautiful 
bodies, which together with our souls and passions, 
will be educated in all harmonies from our earli- 
est infancy, in the order divinely appointed tor them 
and written in our physical and psychical constitu- 
tion. Then will life be concrete, for the soul will no 
longer afflict and torture the body, nor the body and 
senses degrade aad stupefy the soul, but matter, hith- 
erto apparently refractory only from our ignorance of 
its laws, becomes the trae form and expression of 
mind while the passions no longer convulsed and 
distorted in blind struggle, shine forth in their di- 
vinity. We adore, we are adored. yet no idolatry, 
since through our mortal forms the essential Godhead 
flows. Then will life be intuitive, in the perfect 
freedom of perfect order, where the ‘ will of the 
Creator urging us to happiness, by the impulse of 
attraction, is fully conciliated with the free will of 
the creature, obeying from charm the will of his 
father inheaven.’ 

From this serene possession, from this ever varied 
joy, when the prism of material existence only 
serves to reveal in the solar ray of Divine Unity, 
the softer, warmer colors and shades of lovely indi- 
vidual characters; heightening by their harmonic 
contrasts each other’s loveliness ; with what curious 
pity may we not listen from the seashell of history, 
to voices of our present, then the past, still murmur- 
ing with faint vibration in the shoreless ocean of 
eternity! How strange amid the groans.of a human- 
ity stretched on its rack of torture, the delirious 
nutterings of philosophy, uf an optimism of despair, 
that ancient error of our vicious circle, which bas 
deceived even such minds as Swedeaborg and Em- 
erson ; of a false compensation and balance of good 
and evil, making progress illusive, teaching that 
pleasure is only a sensation relative to pain, good 
oly relative to evil, virtue to vice, love to hatred, 
light to darkness, heat to cold, &c., thus making 
the devil the only essential being in nature, and 
neasuring all thingsand qualities by their relative 
distances from him. 

This error lies at the root of all those supersti- 
tions whose cataract darkens the soul of humanity 
before the threshold of its destiny, and yet will 
these blind teachers who have inistaken the cross 





or the Christ, pretend to confirm their lesson by 
ay practical illustrations? Would they prepare 
heir mouths and stomachs for enjoying a good din- 
her, by bieakfasting om some nauseous trash? 
ould they expecta poor drayman who is stunned 
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destiny of our race, whose tendency constitutes the 
only standard of individual virtue, and whose refrac- 
tious gilding the present hour and its action with 
ray ot the social dawn, dignify our present enjoy- 
ments by its consistency in character with the highest 
truth. 

After the address of Dr. Lazarus, which was great- 
ly admired, followed a vocal trio, in which was sung 
an original production from the pen of the accom- 
plished Ducanne. I have obtained a copy of the po- 
em, which may not, perhaps, be deemed unworthy ot 
use by other auxiliary Unions. 


HOLY AND BRIGHT. 
Holy and bright, in truth and light. 
Shines the Future on our vision, 
When man shall love like the saints above, 
And his joys = be elysian. 
ell sing to-night 

The da Spring bright, 
When love shall warm creation. 

And draw from the soul 

With her sweet control, 
The dew of the heart’s oration ! 


Too long hath Might oppressed with blight, 
; The hopes that virtue cherished : 
Too long hath dearth o’erspread our earth, 
Till famished love has perished. 
Yet sing to-night, &c. 


For why affright, with dreams of might, 
The morning’s golden slumbers, 
Or sadly wear the chain of care, 
That now one thought encumbers ? 
Let’s sing to-night 
The Future bright, 
When Love shail warm creation, 
And draw from the soul 
With her sweet control, 
The dew of the heart’s oration ! 


The President then announced the fourth sentiment : 


Rerorms--The world’s religion a pledge of the world’s 
redemption. Its Faith, Hope, and Charity centre in the 
new heaven and the new earth. 


Dr. Elder briefly responded to the sentiment, We 
can but indicate the topics and general purport of his 
remarks : 


Progress is a necessity of intelligent existence. A sta. 
tionary mind is nearly inconceivable, and quite absurd 
and impossible. Imagine a reasonable being, born or cre- 
ated full-grown in all his powers. Give him any quali- 
ties. in any degree of excellence you please, and limit his 
attainments to the first efforts which surrounding things 
invite. Forbid all advancements ; join his end to his be- 
ginning; let him reach the highest aim of his being, and 
the utm»st achievement of his faculties in the first hour 
ef his existence “The whole purpo-o of that would 
be answered, the design of his creator would be “accom- 
—_ Hencefortn he could only occupy, not improve, 

is position. Why should he survive? The Heavens 
might stili revolve, but for him there could be no change, 
no future. His duration would have no flow. He would 
realize that absurdity of the schools—the Nunc Stans— 
the perpetual now of metaphysical theology. Duration 
witbout successiveness—a mathematical point coexten- 
sive with an endless line! 

Progress is a necessity of life. If it happens in a dis- 
turbed order, and is exposed to a conflict with evil, if it 
mast encounter error and impediment, thé necessity of 
reform in its surroundings becomes enroled as a condi- 
tion ofadvancement. Even the functions called automa- 
tie are dependent, and all that distinguish us from the 
vegetable tribes and the inferior animals, are egentially 
relative and social, and subsist in reciprocity. 

The unity of the creator, especially the solidarity of 
the human race, is clear—a truth revealed in its own 
light; and labor and suffering of each for all,are inevita- 
ble, and martyrdom an orderly consequence of the dis- 
tarbed system. “We are ail members one of another, if 
one member suffers all the members suffer with it,” is sei- 
entific truth, not by the adoption of a sentiment, but by 
the constitution of the race. Baker street, our Five 
Points, is a malady of the city. Itis « nursery of a 
lence, physical and moral, tor propagation into the ‘ 
est circles of our society. The poveriy wretchedness and 
impurity of that region get expressive interpretation in 
its diseases. Tye causes are daguerreotyped in their ef- 
fects. Typhus and ship fevers are tiie rude rhetoric of its 
crime and destitution —the very echo, the ideal of its sin 
and suffering ; and at the s.me time, the remonstrance 
and revenge of its social wrougs. Voluntarily, our sym- 
pathies and possessions are taxed for its reliet ; aggres- 
sively, the health, life, ace, morality and general inter- 
ests of the happier classes are exposed to material, often 
destructive injury. ‘Our brother’s crimes are our dis- 
eases, his sufferings are our cause.” 

The whole human family is virtually one man. The 
maladies of the remotest member necessarily involve the 
finer textures ofthe generaiirame. If a finger is inflamed 
it is not the lowertissues, the bones, cartil ges and mus- 
cles which suffer sympathetically, but ‘he heart and ar- 
teries that are thrown junto tever,and the brain and nerves 
that respond in pain and convulsions. Whether involv- 
ed by functional relations, passively, or actively, in the 
effort to heal and restore, it is ever the nerves,heart,lungs 
that die for the diseased members. The higher, eminent- 
ly, the —— atones tor the evils of the lower and the 
lowest. Of necessity He maketh his angels ministers to 
men, ands ndeth out his chosen and best belovedas sheep 
am ong wolves. This range of this \aw is throughout in- 
fiuity. If the Deity is incarnated he must die for the 
sins of the world. When the sheep are scattered the 
shepherd is -mitten. Our hold upon the sympathies of 
the Highest has the security of coustitutionai law. Direct 
interposition requires that he take the form of a servant 
and tears over the doomed Jerusalem, Gethsemane, and 
the cross are inevitable Whoever says with Peter, “that 
be tar from thee, Lord,” ‘savors not ot thethings that be 
of God.” 

Sach are the conditions of rational and moral existence. 

But intrinsic; instinctive impulse, in accurate relation 
to our destiny, has apuraliei drifi. Free as,iration con- 


“sents with and glorifiesthis natural necessity. The heart 


dre ms always of heaven. ometimes the Edenism of 
social harmony haun s the reveries of benevolence ag a 
dim memory of the past, sometimes as a pre Jiction of the 
hopeful future —embodied in the golden age of philoso- 
phic euthusia~m, or revealed in the millenial triumphs of 
christianity. But whether eutertaine. as a visionof the 
fancy, or au infe,ence of science, or an object of tuith, stil] 
ciung to «s an implied engagement of Providence—a eov- 
enant of God—a divine idea that must ultimate itself in 
restoring the r ign of heaven upon the renov .ted earth 
This cherished possibility of the world’s heart, however 
d.stant from human experience, is never abandoned. 
We know tiat perfection is the aim of creation—that 
beauty is the torm of love—that huwanity bears the 
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the c lich they encounter; and their grand is- 
sue is = his narrowness = view. ~_ = 
a ve hy, the whole 
80 discordant in ts ; a dengecsonde 
mate ies. All that is diverted from the 
in their course toward the central sea, is seen 
ng to the transient lite that breathes and blooms 
ir passage, or returned to fertalize the barren- 
it threatened to abandon. There is vothing 
ing neglected. @he whole sphere as it rol\s 
under bis gaze and smiles in acknowledgment of the 
wisely distributed good. The patience of the supreme 
oa poem ope and of vagal reform, like that of the gene- 
ral providence, has endurance equal to its compas. The 
elements are at war but the contemplative heavens are 
calm, and genial and benign. The system of the heavens 
cannot be disturbed by the perturbations of the earth 
It embraces, controls and harmonizes them. 

The system of integral association forbids no one to 
cast out devils in the sacred name; it does not break the 
bruised reed nor quench the smoking flax. Understand- 
ing the nature of man, conforming to the order of nature, 
recognizing the government of God, it has “ the unity of 
the spirit in the bonds of peace, hoping all things and 
hearing al! things, it looketh steadily for the perfect 
which is to come when that which isin part shall be done 
away.” 


Music, refreshments and dancing terminated the fes- 
tivities of the evening, and though, as a member, it 
were unbecoming to speak in terms of flattery of 
the entertainment, Imay be allowed to wish youa 
happy release, on the 7th April next, fromthe discus- 
sion of “ Love Questions,” and matters of like ilk, to 
the full participation and enjoyment of a festivity with 
the Philadelphia Union of Associationists. B. 
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Our Weekly Gossip. 


A large space of ground, covering three hundred feet, 
at Middietown, slid down lately, carrying with it.a huge 
oak tree, and destroying some valuable colliery works ly- 
ing in its track. 


A statue of Richard Lander,the African traveler, is 
to be erected in Truro, of which town he was a native. 


It is stated that the Repeal Association will renew its 
operations as soon as the suspension of the habeas corpus 
shall be ended. The debts have all been paid off; the 
newspapers accepted 4s. in the pound, and there is a bal- 
ance of £24 to commence with. : 


An Ancient Appte.—Col. Samuel Jacques, of the 
“Ten Hills’ Farm,” near Boston, has presented to the 
American Antiquarian Society an apple more than fiity- 
six years old. it was given him on the 12th of Sept-m- 
ber, 1792, as a birth-day token, by a young lady, the pe- 
riod of whose entrance into life happened to correspond 
with his own. 

The Original vise of the apple was about that of a large 
cranberry ; and what is somewhat remarkuble, it grew 
from a small bud starting out of a stout limb, while the 
rest of the fruit of the tree (the Summer Hervey) was 
large, the apples weighing from twelve to fourteen ounces 
each. 

This venerable specimen is as well preserved asan Egyp- 
tian mummy. 1t hasas many wrinkles as usually be- 
longs to extreme old age, and exhibits the compiexion to 
which everything mortal is wont to come at last. 


The Westminster Review describes the mind of Keats 
as “myriad phased.” 


The Gloucester Journal enjoys a hale and vigorous 
old age, having just completed its 127th year. 


“T, A, T.,” says in the Atheneum: “The argument, 
that the Italians are unfit tor self-government, and should 
not be intrusted with it till they know how to use it, has 
alwavs reminded me of the old Greek fable of the man 
who would not get into the water until he could swim. 


Tue Cootest Man Extant.—We heard of a man,the 
other day, who, while the California fever was at its height, 
very gravely and deliberately promulgated his sentiments 
somewhat in this wise: “If I was a poor man, without 
a family, and didn’t own any house, or a spot of land, and 
had no business, and was withvut a cent in the world, and 
never expeeted to have any,and no father, nor mother, 
nor sister, nor brother—I wouldn’t go to California!” 


: ; ; od ; 
He may safely be considered as in no danger of cateciing | this wonderful art—the art of music; this mysterious, 


the intection—Sulem Register. 


Coal is so injured by transportation to India, that its 
value is lessened one-half. 


The families of Henry 5th and Louis Philippe are to be 
permitted to return to Fr.nce. 


The gold mines of Wicklow, Ireland, are about to be 
re-worked. 


There are thirteen hundred well known rsce horses in 
England. 
















Waren Sror.--The new and-valu ‘ble invention. of 
India-rubber ‘water’ garm wae yesterday subjected to 
a trial) in the Ea-t River. Two men, encased in India- 
rubber life peer ate, mde their apperanee on the up- 
per deck of the Fulton ferry-boat, from whieh they leap- 
ed into the water when the boat was under way. They 
continued to float and swim about for some time with the 
Greatest possible ease, the size of the dress being no in- 
cumbrance to the wearer. A week's provisions may be 
stowed away in the interior; und in case of shipwreck at 


sea, & passenger wight spread hi il. 
“on his own hook Tribune. is sail ..nd start for land 
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A man with his seven sons left New York for California 
on Monday, in the Crescent City. They will of themse ves 
constitute au efficient mining company. 


co “Tt was decreed in 506,” snys the Gateshead Observer 

at & provincial ecclesiastical council, that no priest should 
a coujuror, a requirement which to t i 

geverally sbourved ™ ; | ne we 


The Western Times shows that the Bishop of F'xeter 
has had excellent |.ek in sons-in-law, his “daughters mar- 
rying young divines of such extraordinary deserts. that 
they very soon became entitle: to good preferment. 


We learn from the Stamford Mercury, that in the week 
preceding Christmas-day, Messrs Pick!ord and Co. for- 
—aeeee trom Louth to London, per train, 25tons of poul- 

ry. 


‘At the County Petty Sessions,” states the Waterford 

Chronicle, “a young woman, summoned for stealing 

| Wearing apparel, produced the following character: ‘The 

Bearer mary Cashen acted As house Keeper for me one 

year her Character was very sublime and Exemplary to 
the © pacity of any individual.’” 


In a recent lecture delivered by Mr. Kydd, in Sheffield 
he advised the working classes to organize themselves on 
the co-operative principle, like the shoemakers of London 
and the hatters of Dent, for the employment of their un- 
employed brethren, and the creation of capital, by pro- 
ducing munufactured goods on their own account. 


The Paris correspondent of the Post says that her most 
Catholic Majesty. Qu en Is bel of Spain, has forwarded 
to the Pope a large sum, by way of calipenniing, it is 
supposed, for sundry sins which she is inclined to, and 
that her Majesty’s mamma, the pious Christin.,, was very 
anxious to defer this gift. 


“Old Patertamilias,” says Punch, “is blest with » very 
large family, aud is always calling in the assistance of the 
tailor; so much so, that upon being asked what he consid- 

jer d the most ‘growing evil? he answered, ‘ Boys’ 
Clothes.’ ” 


“The cell where Tasso lived,” says the Roman corres- 
pondent of the Daily News. “ at St. Onofriv, on the Jan 
iculum, has been restored to its old condition by a num- 
ber of amateurs, and is now the object of numerous pil- 
grimages. ’ 

The electric light which is making a noise in England, 
the Scientific American says, is nothing more than the 
incaudescence of chareo | by the currents of a battery, 
and cannot be so economic,! or so easily made as cval 
gas. A brilliant light—a light superior to common gas, 
is well known in the Drummond light; but a cheap and 

| easily managed light, a light in which there is no danger 
from explosions, and which can be made cleanly in every 
household, that is the thing wanted. Electricity in the 
hands of some genius wil! yet do this. 


A new comedy, from the pen of Mr. J. E. Durivage, 
has been brought out at one of the New Orleans’ thea- 
tres. The title of the piece is--‘Where there’s a Will 
there’s a Way,” and is very highly spoken of. 


Pavrers iN GuexaT Britain —The number of pau- 
pera in Great Britain is about 4,.00,000, or a seventh of 
the population of the whole empire—in Irel .nd}23 0, 0; 
England, 1,500,000; Scotland, 205.00). Since 1516, the 
people of England have paid £200,00v,000 for the relief 
of the poor. 


Cost or Pauptrism.—It appears from the report of 
the New York Alms House, that the cost of supporting 
the city paupers, is ten dollars a week each. ‘ihe > ew 
York Post suggests that they should be boarded at the 
Astor House, where they could be accommodated at 
about seven dollars per week. 


Tre Brack Diamonds, from Pennsylvania, have al- 
ready commenced going to Califor,.ia. The ship Lev nt, 
which is to leave Philadelphia for Caiifornia, on the 17th 
inst , we ‘earn, carries ou! three hundred tons of our an- 
thracite coal in ballast 


Mrs. Maury, the author of two well known works on 
the United States, is about to remove hither with her fa- 
mily. 





Tat Musicat Ean.—Each race has a musical ear 
peculiar to itself, expressed in its aboriginal songs, or 


native wild notes ; its more elaborate forms, when 
subjected to the processes o¢ civilization and imitation; 
its character, as expressed by the human voice—the 
original instrument of navure-~and is imitated aud ex- 


| pressed by the various human contrivances of brass 


and catgut, parchment and reed. Let us consider 
and seemingly superadded, faculty, the musical ear,not 
necessary, nor required for human happiness ; not to 
be acquired when absent ; not to be improved when 
present; unalterable, fixed, determined, and eternal 
in every race, according to its nature.—Dr. .Knox 


(Medical Times.) 





- 
The Planet Mercury is now visible in the W. S. W. 
shortly after sunset, nearly midway between the place 
of sunset, and the planets Venus and Saturn. It ap- 


M. de Lingueville, a Frenchman, who died lately at the pears asa reddish star of the first magnitude, Mer- 


age of 110, had been married ten times, espoused his last 
helpmate at ninety-nine, aud had a son at one hundred 
and one. 


| cury, on account of its nearness to the sun, is seldom 


visible, and this is the most favorable period in the 
year for those who have never seen it to get a glimpse 


Benjamin Watkins Leigh, a politician of some note, | if the busy little traveller. 


died at Richmond, Va., last week. 
There are 778 banks in the United States. 


A lady on board the steamship Northerner, during its 
late passage from Charleston to New York, fell through 


the hatchway on the oiler, and was so badly burned that 


she survived the accident but a few hours. 
John Randolph is said to have predieted, that “the 


time would come in Virginia when the masters would run 


away trom their ng@groe-, and negroes would advertise | 
them in the newspapers.” 


“When I am dead,” said Napoleon, “my sou! will return | 
to France, and dwell in the hearts of the French people | 
like thunder in the clouds of Heaven, aud throb with | 
ceaseless strife in new revolutions.” 


An address has been issued by Chancellor Nichols and 
others, to the people of Kentucky, urging that the Con- 
stitution proposed to be furwed should provide for the 
gradual abolition of slavery in the State. 


| 

Among the passengers in the steamer United States on 
Monday, were Mile, Kuphrasia Borzhese, the highly pop- | 
ular vocalist ; M. Coreili, a tenor, whose reputation is well 
known in Burope, and M. Adrien, tiie ceiebrated magi- 
cian. 


“ Well, George, when are you off?” “To-morrow.” | 
“How do you go?’ “Across the isthmus, to be sure.” 
“Why not go round the cape?” “Tov d@ngerous.” “ Why, 
surely, you who have had such experience in the line, can- 
have no apprehensions in doubleng the horn !”—New. 
Orleans Delta, 


| 
| 


LL 


Lota Montes in Lonnon-—Thiv favorite of majesty, 
when majesty was powerful in Bavaria atiended on 


| Saturday at Nicholson’s Wharf, something about some 


aggage, made a declaration before the authorities in 

the long room of the Custom House, re-pecting them, 
which she attested with the signature of ‘“* Mariar 
Countess of Landstelt.”” We hear nothing of her 
royal lover. ‘the Pantaloons’ characters are filled 
moreover. 





Inrivence oF Hapir.—Though a causeway has 
peen made from the houses of the missionaries to the 
chapel, protected by cocoa-nut trees laid along the 
sides, the middle part being covered with pebbles and 
wide enough for several persons to walk abreast, yet 
the people continue one *o follow another in line, as 
formerly m the narrow tracks.— Tyerman and Bennet’s 


Journal 
Lc 


Sr. Lawrence anp Artzantic Rattroap.—The 
repert of the Directors of this read has been pub- 
lished. The road has been opened 30 miles, as before 


stated, and is definitely located 100 miles, or within 27 
miles of the boundary. Owing to some difficulty, not 
explained, the corps of civil engineers employed by 
the company had abandoned the undertaking si- 
mulianeously, both chiefs and assisiants.—New York 
Courier and Enquirer 
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the yard, and construe Greek quite glibly, is no better 
thao a feeble prig now, with not @ peanyworth more 
brains than were in his head before his beard grew. 

“ ‘Those poor dunces! Talk of being the last man, 
ah! what a-pang it must be to be the jast boy--hage, 
misshapen, fourteen years of age--and ‘taken up’ by 
a chap who is but six,years old, and can’t speak quite 
plain yet ! 

“ Master Hulker is in that condition at Birch’s. He 
is the most honest, kind, active, plucky, generous crea- 
ture. He can do many things beiter than most boys. 
He can go up a tree, jump, play at ericket, dive and 
swim perfectly—he can eat twice as much as almost 
any lady (as Miss Birch well knows,) he has a preuy 
talent of carving figures with his hack-kuife, he makes 
and paints little coaches, he can take a watch to pieces 
and put it together again. He cando everything but 
learn his lesson ; and there he sticky at the bottom of 
the school, hopeless. As the lithe boys are dratted 
from Miss Raby’s class, (it is true she is one of the best 
instructressess in the worid,) they enter and hop over 
poor Hulker. He would be handed over to the goven- 
ess only he is too big. Sometimes I used to think, 
that this desperate stupidity was a stratagem of the 
poor rascal’s; and that he shamimed dueljuess so that he 
might be degraded into Miss Rasby’s class ; it she 
would teach me, I know, before George; i would but 
on a pitiafore anda little jacket---bat no, it is a uatur- 
al incapacity for the Lutin Grammar. 

« If you could see his grammar, itis a perfect curios- 
ity of dog’sears. ‘The leaves and cover are all curled 
and ragged. Many of the pages are worn away, 
with the rubbing of his elbows as be sits poring over 
the hopeless volame, with the blows of his tists as he 
thumps it madly, or with the poor féllow’s tears. You 
see him wiping them away with thé back of his hand, 
as he tries and tries, and can’t do it. 

“ When I think of that Latin Grammar, and that 
infernal As in Presenti, and of other things which I 
was inade to learn in my youth: upon my conscience 
Iam surprised that we ever survived it. When one 
thinks of the boys who have been caned because they 
could not master that intolerable jargon’ Good Lord, 
what a pitiful chorus these poor little creatures send 
up! Be gentle with them, ye schoolmasters, and only 
whop those who won't learn’ 

“The Doctor has operated upon Hulker (between 
ourselves,) but the boy was so little affected you would 
have thought he had taken chloroform. Birch is 
weary of whipping now, and leaves the boy to go his 
own gait. Prince, when he hears the lesson, aud who 
cannot help making fun of a fool, adopts the sarcasiic 
mauner with Master Hulker, and says, ‘Mr. Hulker, 
may [ take the liberty to inquire if your brilliant intel- 
lect has enabled you to perceive the difference between 
those words which grammarians have defined as sub- 
stantive and adjective nouns!—if not, perhaps Mr. 
Ferdinand Timmins will instruct you.’ And Timmins 
hops over Hulker’s head. 

«« | wish Prince would leave off girding at the poor 
lad. He’s an only son,and his mother is a widow 
woman, who loves him with all her might. There is 
a famous sneer about the suckling of fools and the 
chronicling of small beer; but re member it wasa 
rascal who uttered it.”——-Thackeray's Dr. Birch, 


~sascnnttinhegaiiaidanaiaivallin 

Tue Suassy Doe.—Among the workings of con- 
science that appear from time to time, in the shape of 
payments to the Chancellor of the Exchequer, there 
was on Saturday acase of the return of “ £5, from 
a party who took with him an article of that value, on 
leaving a Government office.” Who could have been 
the shabby fellow that, on quitting the public service, 
carried off some moveable or other, from the rogms in 
which he had served? The Goveroment offices do 
not abound in articles of knick-knackery, that could 
be very easily carried away without detection, and we 
wonder therefore how the pilferer managed to effect 
his paltry purpose unobserved. Could he possibly have 
smuggled a clock under his cloak, or boned an official 
inkstand, or run off with the scraper, or pocketed the 
thermometer ?—though any of these suggestions is 
negatived by the fact of its being a single article worth 
five pounds, that the fellow purloined ! The affair is 
certainly one of the shabbiest that the annals of a 
striken conscience—as re d in the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer’s advertisements—have ever disclosed.— 
Punch. 


Royat Parronace—In consequence of the im- 
mens: success attending upon the royal patronage of 
the British drama, the Theatre Royal Haymarket 
will continue closed every night that the company 
performs before her Majesty at Windsor.—Punch. 


Of Préscott’s History of the “ Conquest of Mexico,” 
the publishers have sold very nearly 18,000 copies. 
We understand that the author receivéS 31,50 for each 
copy sold. His receipts thus far, on that work alone, 
have been theretore $27,000.—Courier and Enquir- 
er. 

EE RR EET OR OS EE RY 
OFFICE OF THE AMERIGAN UNION, 

The Executive Committee of the AmERIcaw Union oF 
AssociaTIonisTs have taken an office at No. Y Spruce St., 
(up stairs) where they will hereatter hold their meetings 
tor the transaction of business;and to which place all com- 
munications o them should be addressed. The General 
Agent of the Union will be found there during office hours; 
and all members of Affiliated Unions, and persons in gene- 
ral, interested in the Associative movement, are respect 
fully invited to visit the Office whenever it may suit thei, 
convenience. 

Applications for Tracts Pamphlets, and other Associa- 
tive publications, and tor Lecturers on Association, may 
be made at the above office. . Address, 

GEORGE RIPLEY 
Office Am, Union Associationists 
9 Spruce St.. New York 
OPATH 
Mees BADD Sia tat Deere tne SOOKE, 
al Agent tor the Central Homeopathic Pharmacy at Lei 
sic , for the United States, respectfully Brorms the Homeopathic 
Physicians and the friends of the System, that he has alwayson 
hand a good assortment of Homeopathic Medicines. incomplete 


sets, or by single vials, in Tinctures, Dilutions and ‘Triturations 
Also, all ldapcopathic Books published in this counttyand En- 
rope. tf n20 


ASSOCIATION AND CHRISTIANITY, 


SSOCIATION and Christianity, ur ing the necessity ot | 


Industrial Association, founded on Christian Brotherhood 
and Unity. By H.f. Van Amringe. Price 138% cts, 
For sale at the 
HARBINGER OFFIUE, 


No.9 Spruce stree* 


PORTRAITS OF F 
NEW supply of Sartain’s wc are B of Fourier. 
Aiso, asteel engraving of Fourier, by Andrews, for sale at 
HARBINGER OFFivtsz, 

No. ¥, Spruce streeet. 
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the Divine Love and E- 
2 : the Divine F 
which the Laws of Order are | by which the D 
cents. 


Government is 
The Delights of Wisdom co Conjugial Love. yo. 
ng Heaven and Hell, being a Relation 


Cambric, $1 50 
A Treaties 
ae vary E lee crtne tesernel Sencset'th Prophet- 
A sum ot ‘the 
ical Books of the Old ! and of the Psalms. 26 cents. 
ire Brief Exposition of of the New Chureh, 
cents. , 
he Nature ofthe Intercourse between the Soul andthe Body. 


6} cents. 
PHILOSOPHICAL AND SCIENTIFIC WORKS. 
ENGLISH EDITIONS. 
gna Principia, or first principles of natural things. 2 vob. 
25. 
The Economy ot the Animal Kingdom. 2vols $7 25. 
Principles of Chemistry, with other Treatises ; | vo] $8 26. 
Outines of a Philosophical Argument upon the Infinite,trans- 
lated by Wilkinson, $1 87. 
Posthumous Tracts, No 1,2 and3do. each No. 44 cents. 
Hieroglyphic Key, do 50 cents. 
Miscellaneous Observations, Connected with the,Physical Sci. 
ences. $2: 
Also the collateral works. 
Barrett’s Lectures. 1 vol, 12 mo. $1 
Noble’s Appeal j vol. 12 mo. 1 
Noble’s Plenary Inspiration, 1 
Dictionary of Correspondence. 1 
Bush’s Reply to Woods. 1 
Cabell’s Reply to Pond. 
Documents converning Swedenborg.§ 
Crissold’s Letters. 
Parsorf’s Essays. 
Mesmerand S wedenborg. 
Guardian Angels. 
The New Church Repository—a monthly Periodical, Edited 
by Prof. Bush. $3 per annum. 
JOHN ALLEN. 
139 NASSAU St., NEW YORK. 
In press, Apocalypse Reveale\. 1 vol 8 vo. 
Noble’s Lectures. 1 vol. 8 vo. 
De Guay’s Letters. 1 vol. 12 mo. 
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PHONOGRAPHIC AND PHONOTYPIC WORKS, 


NDREWS & BOYLE are Authors and Sole Publishers 

of PHONOGRAPHIC AND PHONOTYPIC WORKS | 
n the United States. Inhey keep constantly for sale the works 
mentioned below, which can be seni by mail or express, in any 
quantities, to all parts of the Union and Canada, at a trifling ex 
pense. 


First Lessons in Phonography, a small chart, containing the sim-| 
page of easy monosyl- | 


le alphabet, with explanations, and a 
ables, written in the Phonographic characters, intended to be 
sold or gratuitously distribu by teachers and lecturers at 
an introductory lesson or lecture; two centseach Per hun- 
dred, - $1 00 
Compendium of Phonography, on a single sheet, con a 
condensed view of the art The principal use that Phonogra- 

phers make of this sheet, is to use the blank page, in wri 
Phonography to their friends, who, by referring to the expla- 
nations on the other pege, have no difficulty either in deci- 
phering the letter sent them, or in answering it in Phonogre- 
phic characters. Per sheet,6} cents ; per quire, -  $) 00 
Complete Phonographic Class Book, containing an Inductive Ex- 
wohecleaand 


ition of Phon . intended for use of 

fearners eS SEY wctne capresdy r giv every in 
struction in the art that can be obtained without the assistance | 
of the living teacher. Boards, or stiff paper covers, for mail- 
ing, 374 cts.; Linen, : 0 SO 

Phonographic Reader, a complete course of Inductive Reading 
Lessons in Phonography, intended for schools and learners 
Geert: Boards, or stiff paper covers, for mailirg, 26 cts 

nen, ‘ 0 37 
From the Complete Phonographic Class Book, and the 
ld Reader, many thousands of persons in different 
parts of the Union have correct and rapid writers 
without the aid of a teacher. 

Phonographic Chart, No. |. tor teachers and lecturers, This is 
a large chart, about four feet square, con the simple al 
phabet. If is intended to be hung up in sight of a large class, 
while being drilled on the elements of Phonography, 0 50 

Phonographic Chart, No. IL., for teachers and lecturers. _ This is 
also a large chart, containing a number of simple words, on 
which a class should be at its first and second lessons. 

© © » = . 0 50 
Primary Paonotupie Reader, tor the use of schools, families, and 
 eaaraa ults. Boards, or stiff paper covers, for mail- 

os ° . 0 12 

Phonotypic Chart. This isa large chart, containing the sm 
letters of the Phonotypic » for the use of teachers and 
lecturers, ~*~ 060 

The First, Second and Third Numbers of the we a Re- 
porter’s First-Book, containing a com list of the word- 
signs used in the most contracted style of Ph re- 
porting, and illustrated by exercises for the use of those only 
who have mastered the corresponding style of Phonography 
as taught in the Complete Phonographic Class Book, and the 
Phonographic Reader. Issued in numbers, by Svephen P. 
Andrews and Augustns F a Per number - © 123 
N.B. The first, second and third numbers only are for sale 
now. The remaining numbers will be successively announc 


ed as they appear. 
English Language, by 8.P. Andrews & 
- . 0 50 


he Sound-Chart of the 

A. F. Boyle. Price, 

This Chart is not a Phonotypic one. It represents the sounds 
of the English tee eterotypic letters and combina 
tions of letters. The difference between other charts of the 
elements of the language and the Sound-Chart is, that in the 
former, there is no classification of the sounds, while m the 
Sound-Chart, they are classed as in Pho y- _The conse 

uence is, that any one who learns the e the language 
rom it, is three-fourths inducted into a knowledge of Phonogra- 
phy @ud rena. Another great difference, and an impor- 
tant one to teachers, is its priie—only Fifty cents,—while no 
other Chart of the elementary sounds can be purchased for les 
than TWo DOLLags. 


The Anglo Sazon, a Weekly Phonotypic Newspaper, per an 
2 


num, - 0 
eo six months, three months, and six weeks, at the same 
rate. 


Persons living in any part of the United States or Canada, can 
receive any ofthe above works through the Post Office, with 
the same re, and that they obtain answers to let- 
ters, by forwarding the the wo ey desire, post paid, 
to our address in New York, and ata tri expemaal es will be 
seen by the following extract from the Office Laws :— 
“ Books weighing one ounce will be charged two and a half 
cents ; each addi ounce, one cent more, for any distance in 
the United States.” It is cheaper to have small orders sent 
through the mail, but large orders will cost less by express. If, 
however, no express runs to a place where bocks are wanted, 
our per centage on | purchases of books is so liberal that it 

| not only balances the expense of postage, but also leaves a hand 
some profit to him who retails them. 

Alborders, letters communications, &e., must be Post paip. 
Being engage.! in an undertaking, the meritsof whieh are not 

enerally appreciated by business men, and the success of which 

s consequently considered by them to be atleast, doubtful, we 
| are obliged to pay cash forevery outlay, and are therefore com- 
pelled to exact the same terms from others. We keep no ac 
counts, and wish it to be understood, that if the amount sent oc- 
casionally exceeds the order, we will not enter it 
but will send some work on Phonography or 
| cient to balance it, 
No discount will be made, under any cité 


| less amount than Five potas, ANDRE 


FOREIGN, ASSOCIATIVE, AND SWEDENBORGIAN 
; WORKS. 


Qa for any OF the von Associative, Or Sweden 
borgian writings, alvertised in the Harbingét, will be 
attended to on the receipt ef a remittance tothe 
HARBINGER OFFICE, _, 
No. 9 Spruce street 
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3 ‘at least 

Ik. shall be the establishment of an 

of Society based ona aystemof . 
Joint-Stock Property : 


Co-operative Labor; | 

Association of Families ; ' 
Equitable Distribution of Profits; 
Mutual Guarantees ; 

Honors according to Usefulness ; 
Integra! Education ; 


Unrry or INTERESTS : 


Which system we believe to be in accordance with the 
Laws of Divine Providence, and the Destiny of Man. 


ITI. Its Method ofoperation shall be the appointment 
of agents, the sending out of lecturers, the issuing of pub- 
lications, and the formation of a Series of Affiliated So- 
cieties, which shall be auxiliary to the parent Society, in 
holding meetings, colleeting funds, andin every way dit- 
fusing the Prineiples of Association, and preparing ior 
their practical application. 

The funds of the Union shall consist of a Rent Fund, to 
becomposed of the stated weekly contributions from Af 
filiated Unions, and a Permanent Fund, to be composed 
of such contributions as may be made for the purpose,— 
the principal of which shall be regularly invested by 
Trustees appointed by the Executive Committee, until 
otherwise appropriated by a two-thirds vote of the Union, 
at a regular meeting, and the interest in the mean time 
to be devoted to the expense of propagation, under the 
direction of the Hxecutive Committee. 


IV. An Annttul Convention of this Society shall be held 
at such time and place as may be design. ted by the Exec- 
utive Committee. The said Convention shall be compos- 
edof officers of the Affiliated Unions, not exceeding four 
from each Union, and three other delegates elected at 
large from each Union, provided, ‘hatin case any dele- 

ate is unable to attend the Convention, the delegation ot 
the Affiliated Union to which he belongs, may choose a 
substitue. 

Ateach Annual Convention, the Officers of the Society 
shalibe chosen for the ensuing year. 


V. The Officers of this Society shall bea President, Vice 
President, Foreign Gon ea Seeretary, Domestic 
Corresponding Secretary, Recording Secretary, Treasur- 
er, and Seven Directors. 

The Presidents of the various Unions shall be ez officio, 
Vice Presidents of the American Union. 

The Executive Committee shall be composed of the Of- 
ficers of the American Union, any seven of whom shall 
eonstitute a quorum at reguiar meetings, to be held during 
the first week of each month, by order of the President ; 
and this Committee shall be responsible for the general 
managementof the Union; and shall have power to fill 
occasional vacancies in the offices of the Union. 


. This Constituti be amend: t any Anni- 
vert Meeting, by a vote of two- of. the teinbers 


present. 


OFFICERS. 


HORACE GREELEY, President. 

GEORGE RIPLEY, Domestic Cor. Secretary. 
PARKE GODWIN, seregn Cor. Secretary. 
EDWARD GILES, Recording Secretary. 
EDMUND TWEEDY, Treasurer. 


MARCUS SPRING, New York, | 
CHARLES A.DANA, “ 

0. MACDANIEL, “ : 
ALEXANDER HARRISON, Phil. , Directors. 
JAMES SELLERS, Jr., « 

W. H. CHANNING, Boston." | 

J.8. DWIGHT, 


Affiliated Unions. 
BOSTON. 


WituiaM A. Cuannine, President. 

J. Burrerrieip, Vice President. 
Anna Q. T. Parsons, Cor, Secretary. 
J. Borume, Jr., Recording Secretary. 
CatvinBrown, Treasurer. 


J.W aLoort, 

CaL¥in Brown, 

Caro.tine Hitpreru. 

Organized, November, 1846. Members 58. 37 Males 
21 Females. 


f Directors. 


PHILADELPHIA. 


James Kay, Pre:édent. 

Hannan L. Sticxey, Vice President. 

James Sevurrs, Jr., Corresponding Secretary. 

Samvec Saatix, Librarian. 

Hexsierre A. [lapry Recording Secretary. 

Wiuraw Exper, Chief of the Group of fF 
tion. 

A. W. Harrison, Treasurer. 

Pascuar Coceins, Chief of the Group of Practical 
Affairs. 

Sara Exper, Chief of the Group of Social Culture. 


Organized, April 7, 1847. Members 56. 35 Males, 21 
Females. 


‘ina- 


PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


Josern J. Cooxe, President. 

P. W. Ferris, Vice President. 
Jonn L. CrarKe, Seerctary. 
SrepHen Wessrer, Treasurer. 


Organized 16th April, 1847. Members 30. 
\ Treasurers. 


Lowell, Mass.  - - Wm. T, G. Pigrce 
New Bedford, Mass. - . me - Corrig 
Springfield, “ - 7. W. SWAZny. 
Newburyport, “ = - - Rev, BA, Eatoy. 
Amesbury, “ - Rev. 5. C. Hawitt, 
Mattapoisett, “ - J.D, Srurvevant. 
Nantucket, “ 

Bangor, Mine, = - Mary Poon. 
Pittsford, Vermont, Dr, J. 8S. Bwine. 
Clarendon, “* - C0, Woepxouse, 
Brandon, Pa G. W. WaLkgEr. 


Middlebury, “ - 

New York, NY. - J.T. Waite. 
Albany, S - Tappan Tow \senp. 
Westmorland, N. Y. 

Utica, " 

rns. Terry, « 

Pitts a, . 
Wheeling, Va. Wo. McDiasmpm. 
Cincinnati Ohio, . = J B. Rosse: 
Oreeseo, Fond du Lae Co., Wiseonsin, W. Cuase. 
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‘ungedruckte Predigten, 
Aus en Hanaschriften der H grabs zu Wolfenbut- 
tel. Erster Band: Dr. Martin Luthers Predigten ucber Joh. 
site 4, 40 und Math: i. 83, 87—1. 24, 31. Berlin, 1847. 
Humbotat, A. —Kosmos. Entwurf einer physischen Weit- 
beschreibung. Zweiter Band. eater 184). $2 3i4. 
Kahnis, Lio. K. A.~Die Letife vom eiligen Geiste. Erster 
Theil. Halhe,1846. $i Pan 
Kurtz. H. Tristan und Holde.—Von Gottfried von Strasburg. 
Ueber trugels und beschlossen. Stuttgart, 1847. $1 50. 
Kugler, Dr. Franz; Handbuch der Geschichte der Malerei 
seit Constantin dem Grossen. Zweite Auflage tmter Mitwur- 
kung des Verfassers umgearbeitet und virmebrt von Dr. J. 
Burckhardt. Zwei Baende. Berlin, 1847. bt. 
Nissle, Julius, Umrisse zt Unlends Gedichten in 36 Bhatt 
Feine Ausgabe mit Goldschmitt. $2 18. : 
Umrisse zu Goethes Werken in 92 Blatt in Saahistich 
mit Goethes Portrait nech May. @1 75, 
Daves Umrisse zu Hebels allemannischen Gedich 
ten. 5 
Umrisse zu Schillers Werken in 7. Siahistichen. $2. 
Aree Werke sind in reicher Auswahl ebentalls vor 
raethig. 
Die deutsche Buch und Kunsthandlung. 
HELMICH & CO., 
421 Broadway. 


THE DAGUERREOT YPE 
AND FOREIGN MISCELLANY ; 

A MAGAZINE OF LITERATURE AND SCIENCE, 
Compiled chiefly from the Periodical Publications of England, 
France and Germany. 

ROSPECTUS.—The design of the work is to furnish the 
American Public with a faithful view of ali the ,oblest ef- 
forts made in the great worid of Europea: Literature, present- 
ing a series of yy of the constantly-varying as- 
pect of public affairs, of the state of the public taste, and the 
vent of public opinion, in the most refined and intellectual coun. 
tries of Europe—embracing political articles, chosen withvut 
Party bias, and with sole reference to their importance—essays 
on a variety of subjects—notices of geographical discoveries, 
voyages and travels—biography anJ history —and unexception-~ 
able tales, now and then, iv beguile the tedium ot a weary hour ; 
also, brief reviews and notices of new books published in this 
country, carefully made and strictly impartial, with original ar- 
ticles occasionally on subjects of national importance. 

The same editorial that of one of the Editors (tamiliar from 
@ long residence on the Continentof Europe, with the language 
and literature of Germany and France,) will coutinue to enrich 
the work with weil executed translations from the leading Ger- 
man and French Peuodicals ; these have hitherto distinguished 
the work from all others, and constituted one of the most at- 
tractive features of this misc’ — : 

The first Number of the 3d Volume will be published imme- 
diately, and arrangements are made to ensure punctuality and 
the regular tra: smission ofthe work. Thesuccessive Numbers 
will appear on the 2d and 4th Saturdaysof every month.— 
Twelve Nmmbers will ee Pelee subscribers thus receiv- 
i — twe large xo conei« in, 
of'at Teast 50 pages, and containing al matter, the 
paps tenet secre the best foreign writers of the 

y- 

‘Terms :—The price of subscription will be Three Dovlars a 
year, always payablein advance, 

Agencits, tor increasing the circulation of the work, will be 
established in all i rtant places in the Union, and a liberal 
Sesto ailow Appuications, with references, are in- 
v 


To Clergy men, or others, who will procure for us four 
subscribers, and send us $12, a fifth copy gratis will be sent for 
one year. ; 
As an inducement to new subscribers, we will give them 
an opportunity of making the work complete, by furnishing the 
first end second volumes at $175 each, in handsome binding. 
The vols. will always be bound in uniform style, so that sub. 
scribers who may vesire it mares the opportunity of ex- 
changing their future numbers for vols. to match, or of having 
them bound, at a trifling advance. 
Published by CROSBY & NICHOLS, 
0. 111 Washington Street, Boston. 
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WILLIAM RADDE, 
IMPORTER, BOOK, AND PUBLISHER, 
322 Broadway. 

LIST OF RECENT IMPORTATIONS. 

ECKER, Weltgeschichte, 7th Ausgabe. Mit Fortsetzung 
Woltmana und Menzel. 14 Baende. Gebunden $10 00 
Bunsen, Aegypten’s Stelie in der Weltgeschichte. Geschicht- 

liche Untersuchung. 1-3 Baende. Hamburg, 1545, $5 70. 
Fortmann, Denkwurdigkeiten ausder Menschen und Voel- 
kergeschichte. 7 Baende 2d mit Kupfern, vermehrte Ausgabe. 
L , 1845- Gebunden $7. 
, Geschichte der letzten 25 Jahre 3 Baende. Braun 
schweig, 1845. $4 50. 
Heyne, Geschichte Napoleons. 2 Baende mit 22 feinen Stah!s 
tichen. Braunschweig, 1845. $3. 
Kerner, F., die Seherinn von Prevorst. 4. Auflage. Stuttgard, 
1846. $2 50. 
‘ Laurent, Geschichte des Kaisers Napoleon. Leipzig, 1847. 
1 60. 
: aa Gaubichetes ~ bis auf die neuestes Tage 
4 in Einem Beaende. uttgard, 1S43. $4. Eleg. ge 
ae $5. $ 4 


Ranke, die romischen Pabste, ihre Kirche und ihre Staat. 3 
Baende. 3Au'g Berlin, {844. $9 50. 

Rotteck, ellgemeine W eltgeschichte.  Baende. 15 Original 
4 sgabe mit Stahistichen, Braunschweig. 145-47. $6 50. 

yselbe mit der Fortsetzung von Hermes. $10. 

Rotteck, allqupesne Weltgeschichie. Mit Zugrundlegung 
des grosseren Werkes bearbeitet. in 5 Baende. 5 Aufg. Stutt- 
ae, 1846. $1 75. 


wera Geschichte der Deutschen. 4 Baende, Stuttgard, 
1 , 
Dasselbe Werk in Einem gr. Baende von 12 Lieferungen. 
Emmishofen, 1#42. $4. 

Letzteres kann auch in 12 Lieferungen 374 cts. nach und 
nach bezogen werden. ab 


TRUE ORGANIZATION OF THE NEW CHURCH. 
UST Published and for sale at the Harbinger Office, 
The True Organization of the New Church, as indicated ix 

the writings of Emanuel Swedenborg, and demonstrated by 
Charles Fourier. 

“The purpose ot this work is to show the accord of Sweder 
borg end Fourier, in respect to the great hope of social regen 
eration, The whole book is bathed in eloquence an eloquence 
which flowing spontaneously from the heart of the writer, goes 
irresistibly to the heart of the reader, captivating his under 
derstanding, if need be, through his delighted affections. It will 
do an immense service if we mistake not, to both the classes of 
readers to whom it is more especially addressed, Swedenbor 
ga and Associationists,by exhibiting tothe ore the scientific 

of their faith, and to theother, the sp:ritua) grounds of their 
science.” — Harbinger of Feb. 26th. m 18. 


MEETINGS OF THE PHILADELPHIA UNION 
AND ITS GROU F 
HE Philodeiphia Union of Associutibnists was formed. and 
its Constitution and By-Laws wefe edopted at « Meeting 
of the Friends of Association in Philadelphia, held the 71h (4y 
of April 1847, ‘he Anniversary of the Birth o{ Fourier Persons 
of either sex, whether resident in Philedelphia or :.ot, “ ho are 
interested in und friendly to this cause. which is beli: ved to be 
the highest, because comprehensive, of all causes, a" invited 
to attend and participate in its proceedings. The Reg lar ee 9 
ing® of the Unionare held at the Hall,w eekly, throvs hont eact 
year,on Tunspay Evenings, at 5 oeclock, from the !st of April 
to the Ist of October, and at half past To clock irom the Ist of 
October to the Istof, April, The Regular meetings of the 
Groups are held weekly thr ughout each year, o™ Monpay 
Evenings, at the same place and hours 





it] 
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CONSTITUTION 


OF THE 
AMERICAN UNION OF ASSOCIATIONISTS. 


I. The name of this Society shall be the Americas 
Untoy or AssociaTio \IsTs. 7 
All members of Affiliated Unions, who are regular con- 
tributorsto the funds of the Affiliated Union to which 
they belong, are the members of the American Union, 
and as such, may participate in the deliberations of the 
Annual Convention, but are not entitled to vote, unless 
they shall be delegates to such Convention. 
o toeal Union shail be reeoguized os Affiliated, which 
does abt make an annual payment of at least twelve dol- | 
lars, to the Treasurer of the American Union. 


IL. Its purpose shall be the establishment of an erder | 
of Society b sed ona system of | 


Joint-Stock Property : 


Co-operative Labor ; 
Association of Families ; 
Equitable Distribution of Profits; 
Mutual Guarantees ; 
Honors according to Usefulness ; 
Integrai Education ; 

Unity or INTERESTS : 


Which system we believe to be in accordance with the | 
Laws of Divine Providence, and the Destiny of Man. 


ILI. Its Method of operation shall be the appointment 
of agents, che sending out of lecturers, the issuing of pub 
lications, and the formation of a Series of Affiliated So- 
cieties, which shali be auxiliary to the parent Society, in| 
holding meetings, collecting funds, andin every way di! 
fusing the Principles of Association, aud preparing ‘or 
their practical application. 


The funds of the Union shall coosist of a Reut Fund, to 
be composed of the stated weekly contributions from Af 
filiated Unions, and a Permanent Fund, to be composed 
of such contributions as may be made or the purpose, — 
the principal of which shail be regularly invested by 
‘Trustees appointed by the Executive Committee, until 
otherwise appropriated by a two thirds vote of the Union, 
at a regular meeting, and the interest in the mean time 
to be devoted to the expense of propagation, under the 
direction of the Executive Committee. 








ITV. An Annual Convention of this Society shall be held 
at such time and place as may be design :ted by the Exee- 
utive Committee. The said Convention shail be compos- 
edof officers of the Affiliated Unions, not exceeding ‘our 
from each Union, and three other delegates elected at | 
large from each Union, provided, ‘hatin case any dele- 
gate is unable to attend the Convention, the delegation of 
the Affiliated Union to which he belongs, may choose a | 
substitue. 

Ateach Annual Convention, the Officers of the Society 
shall be chosen for the ensuing year. 





V. The Officers of this Society shall be a President, Vice | 
President, Foreign ne Secretary, Domestic | 
Corresponding Secretary, Recording Secretary, Treasur- | 
er, and Seven Directors. 

The Presidents of the various Unions shall be ez officio, 
Vice Presidents of the American Union. 

The Execative Committee shall be composed of the Or- 
ficers of the American Union, any seven of whom shall 
constitute a querum at regular meetings, to be held during 
the first week of each month, by order of the President ; 
an this Committee shall be responsible for the geueral | 
management of the Union; and shall have power to fill 
occasional vacancies in the offices of the Union. 





VL. This Constitution may be amended at any Anni- 
versary Meeting, by a vote of two-thirds of the members 
present. 


OFFICERS. 


HO : ACE GREELEY, President. 

GEORGE RIPLEY, Domestic Cor. Secretary. 
PARKE GODWIN, Foreign Cor. Secretary. 
EDWARD GILES, Recording Secretary. 
EDMUND TWEEDY, Treasurer. 


MARCUS SPRING, New York, \ 
CHARLES A.DANA, “ 
0. MACDANIEL, “ } 
ALEXANDER HARRISON, Phil. } Directors. 
JAMES SELLERS, Jr., « f 

W. H. CHANNING, Boston.“ 

J. 8. DWIGHT, 


Affiliated Unions. | 
BOSTON. 


WuuaM A. Cuannine, President. 

J. Burrenrietp, Vice President. 
Anna Q. T. Pausons, Cor. Secretary. 
J. Borume, Jr., Recording Secretary. 
CatvinBrowy, Treasurer. 


J.W accor, 
Catvix Buown, 
Caxot' ve Hitprera. 


Organized, November, 1846. Members 58. 37 Males 
21 Females. 


Directors. 


PHILADELPHIA. 


James Kay, President. 

Hawnan L. Stickey, Vice President. 

James Setrers, Jr., Corresponding Secretary. 
Samvuet Sactiy, Librarian. 

Hexeietre A. fiapry, Recording Secretary. 
Witiraw Exper, Chief of the Group of Indoctrina- 


tion. 

A. W. Harrison, Treasurer. ‘ 

Pascuat Coceins, Chief of the Group of Practical 
Affairs. 


Sara Exvpen, Chief of the Group of Social Culture. 
Organized, April 7, 1847. Members 56. 35 Males, 21. 
Females. 
PROVIDENCE, R. L. 


Joserx J. Cooke, President. 
P. W. Ferris, Vice President. 
Jouy L. Cranke, Secretary. 
SrepHen Wesster, Treasurer. 


Organized 16th April, 1847. Members 30). 
Treasurers. 


Wa. T. G. Pierce 
Cuas. H. Corrin. 
G.W. Swazrv. 


Lowell, Mass. - - : 
New Bedford, Mass. - . - 
Springfield, “ - : - 


Newburyport, “—- - Rev. E. A. Eaton. 
Amesbury, dl - - Rev. 8. C. Hrwitt. 
Mattapoisett, “ - . - J.D. Srurvevanrt. 
Nantucket, ‘ - - : 


Mary Poor. 


Bangor, Maine, - 
Dr. J. 5S. Ewinea. 


Pictsford, Vermont, - - : 


Clarendon, os - - ©. WoopHouse. 
Brandon, “ - - - G. W. WaLKeEr. 
Middlebury, “- - - - 


J.T. Wuire. 
Tarean TownsEnp. 


New York, N. Y. : . : 
Albany, “ » s es 
Westmorland, N. Y. 


Utica, - - 

King’s Ferry, “ : - 

Pittsburgh, Pa, - James NicHois 
Wheeling, Va. - - Wa. McDiagmp. 
Cincinnati’ Ohio, - - J.B. Russeve. 


Creesco, Fond du Lac Co., Wisconsin, W. Cuase. 


SWEDENBORG’S WRITINGS. 
DEPOT 159 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK. 


RCANA CELESTIA, or Heavenly Mysteries contained in 
o sacred Scriptures, manifested and laid open ; and index. 
13 vols. $15 

The Apocalypse Explained oe tothe Spiritual Sense, 
wherein are revealed the Arcana which are predicted therein. 
6 vols. half cloth $8 50, full cloth. 9 00. 

The Four Leading Doctrines of the New Church, being those 
concerning The Lord, The Sacred Scripture, to which is added 
the White Horse ; Faith, and Life. Neat Cambric, 62}, cents. 

On the New Jerusalem, and its Heavenly Doctrine.—(0 cts. 

‘rue Christian Religion, or the Universul Theology of the 
New Church. i vol.8 vo. Cambric, ¢2. 

A Treatise concer ving the Last Judgement andthe Destruc 
tion of Babylon. Cambric, 44 cents, 

On the Earths in our Solar system ; together with an account 
of their inhabitants. Cambric, 44 cents. 

On the Athanasian Creed. Cambric, 44 cents. 

The Treatise on the Divine Love and Wisdom, 44 cents. 

The Wisdom of Angels concerning the Divine Love and Di- 
vine Wisdom. 624 cents. ‘ 

The Wisdom of Angelsconcerning the Divine Providence, in 
which the Laws of Order are untoided by which the Divine 
Government is regulated. 6234 cents. 

The Delights of Wisdom concerning Conjugial Love. 
Cambric, $1 50 

A Treatise concerning Heaven and Hell, being a Relation of 
Things seen and heard. l2mo. 75 cents. 

A Summary Exposition of the Internal Sense of the Prophet- 
ical Books of the Old Testament, andlof the Psalms. 20 cents. 

The Brief Exposition of the Doctrinesof the New Church, 
12}g cents. 

he Nature ofthe Intercourse between the Soul andthe Body. 
6} cents. 


Svo. 


PHILOSOPHICAL AND SCIENTIFIC WORKS. 
ENGLISH EDITIONS 


- Principia, or first principles of natural things 
25. 

The Economy of the Animal Kingdom. 2 vols $7 25. 

Principles of Chemistry, with other Treatises ; 1 vol $3 25. 

Outlines of a Philosophical Argument upon the Infinite,trans- 
lated by Wilkinson. §) 87. 

Posthumous Tracts, No 1, 2 and 3do. each No. 

Hierogly phic Key, do 50 cents. 

Miscellaneous Observations, connected with the,Physical Sci- 
ences. $2 

Also the collateral works. 


2 vols. 


44 cents. 


Barrett's Lectures. 1 vol. 12 mo. $i 00 
Noble’s Appeal | vol. i2 mo. 126 
Noble’s Plenary Inspiration, 1 00 
Dictionary of Correspondence. 1 2 
Bush’s Reply to Woods. 1 00 
Cabell’s Reply to Pond. 75 
Documents concerning Swedenborg.§ 37 
Crissold’s Letters. 62 
Parson’s Essays. 50 
Mesmer and Swedenborg. 62 


Guardian Angels. 44 
The New Church Repository—a monthly Periodical, Edited 
by Prof. Bush. $3 per annum. 
JOHN ALLEN. 


139 NASSAU St., NEW YORK. 
In press, Apocalypse Revealed. 1 vol. 8 vo. 
Noble’s Lectures. bL vol. 8 vo. 


De Guay’s Letters. | vol. 12 mo. mis 





PHONOGRAPHIC AND PHONOTYPIC WORKS. 


NDREWS & BOYLE are Authors and sole Publishers 

ot PHONOGRAPHIC AND PHONOTY?VIC WORKS 
u the United States. They keep constantly for sale the works 
mentioned below, which can be seni by mail or express, mn any 
jwantities, to all parts of the Union and Canuwda, at a trifling ex 
ense. 

iret Lessons in Phonography, a small chart, containing the sim- 
Jad alphabet, with explanations, and a page of easy monosy |- 

ables, written in the ’honographic characters, intended to be 
sold or gratuitously distribuced by teachers and lecturers at 
an introductory lesson or lecture; two cents each fer hun- 
dred, - $1 vo 

Compendium of Phonography, on a single sheet, containing a 
condensed view of the art The principal use that ’honogra- 
phers make ot this sheet, is to use the blank page, im writing 
Phonography to their friends, who, by referring to the expla- 
nations on the other , have no difficulty either in deci- 
phering the letter sen, them, or in answering it in Phonogra- 
phic characters. Per sheet,6} cents ; per quire, - 

Complete Phonographic Class Book, containing an Influctive Ex- 
— of Phonography, intended for the use of schools.and 

earners generally, and written expressly for giving every in 
struction in the art that can be obtained without the assistance 
of the living teacher. Boards, or stiff paper covers, for mail- 
ing, 374 cts.; Lmen, - - 0 50 

Phonographic Reader, a complete course of Inductive Reading 

Lessons in Phonography, intended for schools and learners 
enerally. Boards, or stiff paper covers, for mailing, 26 cts ; 
inen, - 0 373 
GG From the Complete Phonographic Class Book, and the 
Phonugraphic Reader, many thousands of persons in differen: 
parts of the Union have become correct and rapid writers 
without the aid of a teacher. 

Phonographic Chart, No. |. tor teachers and lecturers. This is 
a large chart, about four feet square, containing the simple a) 
phabet. Ifis intended to be hung up in sight of a large class, 
while being drilled on the elements of Phonography, 0 50 

Phonographic Chart, No. I1., for teachers and lecturers This is 
also a large chart, containing a number of simple words, on 
which a class should be drilled at its first and second lessons 

: . - + 050 

Primary a Reader, tor the use of schools, familivs, and 
uneducated adults. Boards, or stiff paper covers. tor mail- 

i e 0 12 

chart, containing the sma 


ing, - : 

Phosotypic Chart. This isa la 
letters of the Phonotypic alphabet, for the use of teachers anJ 
lecturers, 0 50 

The First, Second and Third Numbers of the Phonographic Re- 
porter’s First-Book, containing a complete list of the word- 
signs used in the most contracted — of Phonographic re- 
porting, and illustrated by exercises for the use of those only 
who have mastered the corresponding style of Vhonograph) 
as taught in the Complete Phonographic Class Book, and the 
Phonographic Reader. Issued in numbers, by Stephen P. 
Andrews and Augustns F Boyle. Per number - 012} 
N.B. The first, second and third numbers only are for sale 
now. The remaining numbers will be successively announc 
ed as they appear. 


he Sound-Chart of the English Language, by 8.P. Andrews & 


A. F. Boyle. 0 50 


This Chart is not a Phonotypic one. It represents the sounds 
of the English Language by heterotypic letters and combina 
tions of letters. The difference between other charts of the 
elements of the language and the Sound-Chart is, that in the 
former, there is no classification of the sounds, while m the 
Sound-Chart, they are classed as in Phonography. ‘The conse 
quence is, that any one who learns the elements of the janguage 


Price, - 


from it, is three-fourths inducted into a knowledge of Phonogra- | 


phy aud Phonotypy. Another great difference, and an impor- 
tant one to teachers, is its price—only Fifty cents,—while no 
other Chart of the elementary sounds can be purchased for les 
than TWo DOLLARs. 


The Anglo Sazon, a Weekly Phonotypic Newspaper, per an 
num, - $2 0 
and for six months, three months, and six weeks, at the same 
rate. 


Persons living in any part o! the United States or Canada, can 
receive any ofthe above works through the Post Office, with 
the same regularity and rapidity that they obtain answers (to let- 
ters, by forwarding the price of the works they desire, post paid, 
to our address in New York, and at a trifling expense, as will be 
seen by the following extract from the Post Ottice Laws :— 
‘Books weighing one ounce will be charged two and a hal! 
cents ; each additional ounce, one cent more, for any distance in 
the United States.’ It is cheaper to have small orders sent 
through the mail, but large orders will cost less by express. If, 
however, no express runs to a place where books are wanted, 
our per centage on large purchases of books is so liberal that it 
not only balances the expense of postage, but also leaves a hand 
some profit to him who retails them. 

All orders, letters. communications, &c., must be post Patp. 
Being engage in an undertaking, the meritsof which are not 
generally appreciated by business men, and the success of which 
is consequently considered by them to be atleast, doubtful, we 
are obliged to pay cash forevery outlay, and are therefore com- 
pelled to exact the same terms from others. We keep no ac 
counts, and wish it to be understood, that ifthe amount sent oc- 
casionally exceeds the order, we will not enter it upon our books, 
but will send some work on Phonography or Phonotppy sufti- 
cient to balance it. 

No discount will be made, under any circumstances, on a 
less amount than Five DOLLars. ANDREWS & BOYLE. 








FOREIGN, ASSOCIATIVE, AND SWEDENBORGIAN 
WORKS. 


RDERS for any of the Foreign, Associative, or Sweden 


| yee Weltgeschichie, 7th Ausgabe 





VERY IMPORTANT TO SCIENTIFIC MEN, 
ELMILH& ©O, No. 421 Broadway, New York, Importers 
of Foreign Books, iniurm the public that their stock of the 
most valuable Buoks published in Germany, in the German, 
Latin, Greek, Hebrew. and aji other ancient and modern jan- 
uages, is now more then tenfold large: than has ever before 
n offered to an American public, and presents an astonishing 
variety of the choicest productions of the human intellect. 
Very richis the assortment of Medical and Surgical works. 
Their collection of Engravings and Lithographic Prints com- 
prises beautiful copies fium the most celebrated Royal Picture 
Galleries of Europe. Visitors to the city are invited to inspec. 
tion, All Books and Works o! Art imported to order. Cata- 
logues and uny desired info: mationon literature willingly tur- 

nished, 

Thousands of merchants trom all parts of the Union come to 
New York at this season, or order goous irom here, anu by their 
agency Looks may be ordered to be bought at our establishment 
with the jeast inconvenience and crapense. 

Bauer, Dr. E.—Das Christenthum der Aposte), desist die mit 
dem Urnhristenthum :beils uebereinstimmende, theils you ihm 
abweichende eigenthumtiche Auflassung des Christenthums 
churchdie Apostel Drescen une Leipzig, 1847. $! 79. 

Bauer, Dr. Ferd. Christ.—Paulus der Apostel Jesu Christi. 
Sein Leben und Wirken seine Briete und seine Lehre. Ein 
Bteitrag zu seiner Critischen Geschichte des Ufchristen dhums. 
Stuttgart, 1847.. $2 .7. 

Hagenbach.—Dr. K. R Lehrbueh der Dogmengeschichte Er. 
ster Theil bis aut Johannes Dumascenes Zweite verbesserte 
Auflage. Leipzig, 1946. $1 31. 

Hoek. Dr. W.—Dr. Martin Luthers ungedruckte Predigten. 


Aus den Handschriften der Herzog], Bibliothek zu Wolfenbut-. 


tel. Erster Band: Dr. Martin Luthers Predigten uc ber Joh. 
13—1. 4, 10 und Math: i. 33, 37—1. 24, 31. Berlin, 1847. 


1 50. 

Humboldt, A. v.—Kosmos. Entwurf einer physischen Welt- 
beschreibung. Zweiter Banu. Stuttgari, Is47. $2 Jig. 

Kahnis, Lio. K..A.—Die Lebre vom Heiligen Geiste  Erster 
Theil. Hale, 1846. g) 624. 

Kurtz. H. Trisian und Holde.—V on Gottfried yon Strasburg. 
Ueber trugen und beschlossen. Stutigeart, 1847 $1 50. 

Kugler, Dr. Franz, Handbuch der Geschichte der Malerei 
seit Constuntin dem Grossen. Zweite Auflage unter Mitwur- 
kung des Verfassers umgearbeitet und vermelrt von Dr. J. 
Burckhardt. Zwei Baence. Berlin, iss7. et. 

Nissle, Julius, Umrisse 2u Uhlonds Gedichten in 36 Bratt, 
Feine Ausgabe mit Goldschmitt. 52 1s. 

Umrisse zu Goethes Werken in ‘2 Blattin Saahlstich 

mit Goethes Portrait noch May. #1 74. ~ 

Dreissig Umrisse zu Hebels allemannischen Gedich 

ten. $3. 

Umrisse zu Schillers Werken in 72 Stuhistich« n. $2. 
Architectonische Werke sind in reicher Auswahl ebentalls vor 
raethig. 

Die deutsche Buch und Kunsthandlung. 
HEL MICH & CO., 
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THE DAGUERREOT YPE 
AND FOREIGN MISCELLANY, 

A MAGAZINE OF LITERATURE AND SCIENCE, 
Compiled chiefly from the Periodical Publications of England, 
France and Germany. 

ROSPECTUS.—The design of the work is to furnish the 
American Public with a faithful view of all the woblest ef- 
forts made in the great worid of Europea, Literature, present- 
ing a series of striking pictures of the constantly-varying as- 
pect of public affairs, of the state of the public taste, and the 
vent of public opinion, in the most refi: ecand intellectual coun. 
tries of Europe—embracing politicw! articles, chosen without 
Party bias, and with sole relerence to thei importance—essa) § 
on a variety of subjects—notices of geographical discoveries, 
voy ages and travels—biography an. history —anc unexceptions 
able tales, now and then, 10 beguile the tedium of « weary hour ; 
also, brief reviews and notices of new books published in this 
country, carefully made and strictly impartial, with omgin2! ar- 
ticles occasionally on subjects of national importance 
The same editorial pen ,thetof one of the Editoxs (familiar from 
a long residence on the Contine:..of Europe, with the language 
and literature of Germany and France,) will continu to enrich 
the work withweill executed translations from the leading Ger- 
man and French Pejodic#ls ; these have hitherto distinguished 


the work from all others, and constituted one of the most at- | i, the Leaun g Colle 


tractive features of this miscelluny. : 
The first Number of the 3d Volume wil! be published imme- 
diately, and arrangements are made to ensure punctuality and 


the regular tra.smis-ion of the work. Thesuccessive Numbers | 
$1 UW | will appear on the zd and 4th Saturdaysof every month.— | 


Twelve Nmmbers will form a Volume, subscribers thus receiv- 
ing annually two large and handsome volumes, each consis! ing 
of at least 500 pages, and comtaming besides original matier, the 
most interesting productions of the best loreign writers of the 
day. 

Teams ~The price of subscription will be Three Dovlarsa 
year, always payable in advance. 

Azencies, tor increasing the circulation of the work, will be 
established ia all important places in the Union, and a liberal 
compensation allowed. Apypjcations, with references, are in- 
vited 

To Clergy men, or others, who will procure for us four 
subscribers, and send us $/2, a fifth copy gratis will be sent for 
one year. } 

As an inducement to new subscribers, we will give them 
an opportunity of making the work complete, by turnishing the 
first and second volumes at $175 each, in handsome binding. 
The vols. will ulways be bound in uniform style, so that sub- 
scribers who may vesire it ~ have the opportunity of ex- 
changing their future numbers for vols. to match, or of having 
them boun4, at a trifling advance 

Published by CROSBY & NICHOLS, 
No. 111 Washington Street, Boston. 


WILLIAM RADDE, 

IMPORTER, BOOKSELLER AND PUBLISHER, 
322 Broadway. 

RECENT IMPOKTATIONS. 

Mit Fortsetzung 
Gebunden $10 00 


LIST O} 


Woltmann und Menzel. 14 Baende 


Bunsen, Aegypten’s Stel\e in der Weltgeschichte. Geschicht- | 


liche Untersuchung i-3 Baende. Hamturg, 1°46, $5 7o 
Fortmann, Denkhwurdigkeiten ausder Menschen und Voel- 
kergeschichte 7 Baende 2d mit Kupfern, vermehrte Auagabe 
Leipzig, 1945 Gebunden $i 
Hermes, Geschichte der letzten 26 Jahre 3 Baende. Braun 
schweig, 1845. $4 50. 





SWEDENBORG’S WRITINGS, 


EAVENLY Arcana, or Heavenly Mysteries 
Hie Sacred Seri 8, manif peti in 
18 ols, v0. $17. _— etter ced eben 
e Apocalypse Explained according to the Spiritual § 

’ ense 
Sols — + Arcana which are predicted therein, 
The Four Leading Doctrines of the New Church those 
concerning The Lord, The Sacred Scripture, to which if added 
The W hite Horse ; Faith ; and Life. Neat Cambric, 625 cents 


On the New Jerusalem and its 
oun. Heavenly Doctrine—j0 cents 


Doctrine of the New Jerusalem concerning Charit 
True Christian Religion; or the Uni a ee oe 
New oo 1 vol. ovo. Cambric, 32. Theology of the 
A Treatise concerning the Last Ju en estru 
tion of La ded Cambele,s4 cents, A and the Detirns. 
On the Earthsin our Solar System ; together with ccoun 
of their inhabitants. Cumbric 44 eontn . 
On the Athanasian Creed. Cambric, 44 cents. 
neg oe = ~ one Love and Wisdom. 44 cents 
e Wise~m of Angels concerning th i a} 
V yA Saeey 02 euate. . ee one Di 
The do. do. concerning the Divine Providence, in which 
Laws of Order are untolded by which ‘ = 
is ——, 62 cents F e a ee 
‘Lhe Delights of Wisdom concerning C i 
Cambric, 50. © Sengngie Love, 8%. 
A Treatise Concerning Heaven and Hell, be elation 
things seen vag | cere fo mo. 75 cents. pean ‘’ 
A Summary Exposition of the Internal Sense o: 
cal a of the Old Testament, and of the Praline » Twenty 
cents. 
The Brief Exposition of the Doctrin 
eltcous es of the New Church. 
The Nature of the Intercourse between 
Body. 6} cents 
PHILOSOPHICAL AND SCIENTIFC WORKS. 
i satis ENGLISii EDITIONS, ’ 
9: a rincipia, or frst principles of natural things ; 2 vols. 
‘The Economy of the Animal Kingdom, 2 vols. $7 26. 
ee ol reer with other Treatises ; 1 vol ($3 26 
Ouuines of a Uhijosophical Ar : 1 it 
translated by W thimen. 61 e7. a infalte, 
Posthumous Tracts, No. |, 2 and 3 do., hN 
Higrogly phic Key, do. 50 cents. aie ee 
Miscellaneons Observations,connected with the Physica) Sei 
ences. B.. ae 
Also the Collaterai Works, Tracts, &c. 
‘ Published and for sale by 
OTIS CLAPP, 
12 School street, Boston. 


the Soul and the 


4arm. 


ECLECTIC MEDICAL INSTITUTE, 
CINCINNATI, OHIO. 
HE next Fall and Winter course of Leciur 
A this Institution on the first Monday in homing onde 
tinues tour months. which is immediately after succeeded b 
the Spring and Summer Session, which slso continues four 





mouths. A gratuitous preliminar > 
first Mouday'in Octher, endeontines ensue “a 
FACULTY. 
B. L. Hill, M. D. Anatomy and Operative Surgery "tae 
L.E wm M.D. Materia Medica, Therapeutics 
acd Botany... 2028 824 on 6 bret 6 £0608 © 66 ' 
J. H.O iver, M. D. Chemistry and Pharmacy. io 
W. teach, M.D. Surgery acd Clinical Medic ine. 1 00 
A.H. Baldrige. sD. Obstetrics aud Diseases of ; 
Wome, ard Children. . 2... 20.00.08, nae 10 00 
J.R. Buchanan, M. D Physiology, Institutes of 
Medicine and Medical JUrIspl uve: ce, e . 10 00 


T. V. Morrow, M. D. Pathology, The ry and 
OS OE Mieierhat a sé ig 6 kc cba s cédave 10 00 

; Matric ulation ‘Licket @3; use of Librery ¢. ; Graduation Fee 
| $10. Demoustiators ‘Ticket. $6—optional. One hurdred dol 
| Jars paid ov or betore the first \,0; day in November next, will be 
received aS puy Ment in iull lor ihe evtire tuitio, of one student : 


a Matriculation, Library, and Demonstrator’s Fees except- 


prac- 


The course of instruction embraces a full a: d thorough pre- 
sentation 0: the Various Gepartments of medical Scie: ce taught 
Bes Ol Amwiica ; toge:he: with much ad- 
| Aitional Matter not mpartkd in any other i: stitution, viz : recent 
} and IMporian: isCOv das in ply sik &). beari: & Upon diagnosis 
| aud practice , a more thorough and practical system of Mate- 
ria Medica a)! !harmacy—a.da reformed system of pracuce 
| based upon Extensive experience and scientific research, which 
enables the practitioner better to preserve the vita) ener les— 
to discard the use of m rcuria] medicines, and general depletion 
| and to treat with success many medicel and surgical cases, that 
baffle the usual resourcesof medicine. Six or seyen lectures 
and examinations wail be given daily. Candidates of gredua 
tion, in addition to the relimioary time of study, must have at- 
tended two regular collegiate courses of medical lectures, (the 
lastof which must be in this Institute,) or one course after four 
years’ practice, 

The institute was chartered in 1845.—The classes in attend- 
ance upo. the lectures have numbered as follows: 1845 6,&]— 
1846-7, 127— 1847-8, 220. It is expected that intwo or three 
years its classes wili be among the largest in the United States. 
The collegiate edifice (coruer of Court and Plum streets) will 
be —_—o in 1849, suthcient for the reception of 900 or 1000 
pupils. 

etters upon business or soliciting information, must be ad- 
dress to the undersigned, (post paid.) Notes of solvent Banks 
of the States in which the students reside, will be received in 
pa) ment of fees. Boafd may be obtained in the city at from $2 
to $3 per week. 
T.V. MORROW, M.D., 
Dean ot the Faculty. 





Cincinnati, July 29, 1848. aul2 
RUDOLPH GARRIGUE, | 
FOREIGN BOOKSELLEM RIGUE HOUSE, 


Barclay Street, New York. 

EGS leave to inform his triends and the public that his ar- 
rangements for the speedy and cheap importation of foreign 
books are now unfivalied in this country, and that orders en- 
| rusted to his care will meet with immediate attention. Orders 
are sat to Europe by every Steamer, and returns obtained by the 
Next German Seamer, thus limiting the time required for filling 
any order to from (wo ‘o three months. He feels bound to express 
his thanks to his numerous friends for the ample encourage- 
ment he is enjoying, and he will continue to justily their confi 





Heyne, Geschichte Napoleons. 2 Baende mit 22 teinen Stahls- | dence by the most punciual and taithiul discharge of his obliga 


tichen. Braunschw.ig, 154 ee 

Kerner, F., die Seherinn von lrevorst. 4. Autlage. Stuttgard, | 
IS46. $2 50. 

Laurent, Geschicl te des Kaisers Napoleon Leipzig, 184°. 
$1 50. 


Menzel. Geschicht« der Deutschen bis auf dic neuestes Tage 
4 Ausgabe in Einem Bvende. Stuttgard, isa. $4. bleg. ge 
bunden $5. 

Ranke, die romischen Palste, ihre Kirche und ihre Staat. 3 
Baende. 2Au'g Berlin, i544 $9 5. 

Rotteck, allgemeine V\ eligeschiehte. % Baende 
Ausgabe mit stahlstichen, Braunschweig !~45-47. 
Dieselbe mit der Forsetvung von Hermes. $10. 

Rotteck, allgemeine Weligeschichre. \iit Zugrundiegung 
des grosseren Werkes bearbeitet. In 6 Baende. » Aulg Stutt- 
gard, |846 $1 75. 

Wirth, die Geschichte der Deutschen. 4 Laende, 
146. $3 

Dasselbe Werk in Einem gr Baende von 12 Lieferungen. 
Ewmmishofen, Ir4z. $4. 

Letzteres kann auch in 12 Lieferungen 374 cts. nach und 
nach bezogen werden ad 


15 Original 


Stuttgard, 


TRUE ORGANIZATION OF THE NEW CHURCH. 
UST Published and lor sale at the Herbinger Office, 
The True Organization of the }ew Church, as indicated in 

the writings of Reenuet Swedenborg, and demonstreted by 
Charijes Fourier. 

“ The purpose of this work is to show the accord of Sweden- 
borg and Fourier, in respect to the greot hope of social regen- 
eration. ‘Ihe whole book is bathed in eloquence an eloquence 
which flowing sponteneously from the heart of the writer, goes 
irresistibly to the heart of the reader, captivating his under- 
derstanding, if need be, through his delighted affections. It will 
do an immense service ii wemistaxe not, to both the classes of 
readers to whom it is more especially addressed, Sw edenbor 
gians and Associationists,by exhibiting totheore the scientific 
basis of their faith, and to theother, the spiritual grounds of their 
science.” —Harbinger of leb. 26th. m 18. 





MEETINGS OF THE PHILADELPHIA UNION 
ND ITS GROUPS. | 

HE Philadelphia Union of Associationists was formed, and 

its Constitution and By-Laws were adopted at a Meeting 

of the Friends of Association in Philadelphia, held the 7th day 
of April 1847, the Anniversary of the Birth o! Fourier Persons 
of either sex, whether resident in Philadelphia or not, who are 
interested in and friendly to this cause. which is believed to be 
the highest, because comprehensive, of all causes, are invited 
to attend and participate in its proceedings. The Regular Meet 
ings of the Unionare held at the Hall,weekly, throughout each 
year, on Tuxspay Evenings, at $ o’clock, from the Ist of April 


borgian writings, advertised in the Harbinger, will be | to the Ist of October, and at half past 70 clock !rom the Ist of 
promptly attended to on the receipt ef a remittance to the 
HARBINGER OFFICE, 
No. 9 Spruce street 


m2o 


October to the Istof April. The Regular meetingsot the 
Groups are held weekly thr ughout each year, on Monvar 
Evenings, at the same place and hours 


$5 50. 


| 


| tions. 


List of Recent Importations. 

| J. Salvador, Geschichte der Romerherrschaft in Judea und der 
Zerstorung Jerusalems. Deutsch von Ludw. Eichler, 2 
vols. vo, With 4 maps. Bremen, 1848 Sewed, 83. 

F. W. Bavihoid’s Deutschland und die Hugenotten Geschichte 
des Einflusses der Deutschen aut Frankreichs kirchliche 
und bu:gertiche Verhaltvisse von der Zeit des Schmalkaldi- 
sehen Bundes bis zum Gesetz von Nantes 153)-1598. Ist vol. 
Svo. Bremen, 1848. Sewed, $2 25. 

A very important work on the important period of the six 
| teenth century. 

Dr. K. W. Ideter, Der Wahnsinn in seine: psychologischen und 
socialen Bedeutung erlauiert durch Krankengeschichten. Jst 
vol, #vo. Bremen, 1848. Sewed, $1 76. 

G. — Vlamisch-Belgien, 2 vols. 8vo. Bremen, 1848, Sew 
ed, $3. 

A very superior work on Belgium with regard to its origin 
historical develo; ment, political and sonia movements, fine 
arts, language, ke. &e. 

Polstische Denkwurdigkeiten aus Oelsper’s Schriften herausgeg. 
v Dr G Oecelsner-Monmorgue. 1 vol. 8vo. Bremen, 1¢43 
Sewed, $i 75 ° 
Half of these interesting memoirs are written in the French 

language. 

Schwarze und Weisse; Skizzen aus Bourbon von Dr. Oelsner 
Monmorque. 12mo. Bremen, 1848. Sewed, $1 25. 

A very spirited inti Slavery Book. 

C. Reinhold’s gesammelte Novellen. 2 Baende, 1 vol. Die Kin 
der der Frem:e. 2d vol. Real and Ideal, Bremen, 1848. Sew 
ed, $2 50. 

One of the productions in Belles Lettres deserving a more 
than passing notice, 

Catalogues, ancient and modern, and all bibliographical infor- 
mation regarding Germany, France and the North of Europe 





are, on application, readily furnished by 
RUDOL!IH GARRIGUE, 
823 2 Astor House, (Barclay st.) New York 


HOMCEOPATHIC MEDICINES AND BOOKS. 
K. WM. RADDE, No. 322 Broadway, New York, Gener 
VE al Agent tor the Central Homa@cpathic Pharmacy at Leip 
sie for the United States, respectfully faforms the Homm@opathi¢ 
Physicians and the friendsof the System, that he has always 0B 
hand a good assortment ot Homeopathic Medicines, in complete 
sets, or i Single vials, in ‘linctures, Dilutions and ‘Triturations 
Also, all Hom@opathic Books published in this country and Eu- 
rope. tt n20 
ASSOCIATION A . 
SSOCIATION and ae eee, A. of 
industrial Association, founded on Christian Brotherhood 
and Unity. By H.t. Van Amringe. Price 183 cts. 
For sale at the 
HARBINGER OFFICE, 
No.* Spruce street3 
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